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CHAPTER III. 
MES. SLATER’S VISITORS. 


** Where is my child ?” 
An echo answers ‘‘ Where ?”” 


Lorp Jaspre is very much more seriously ill 
than is generally understood the following day 
after his seizure at the theatre, and yet, to the 
astonishment of his wife, insists on visiting Mr. 
Codicil, the family lawyer, directly after his 
luncheon. 

So weak and faint is his lordship he has to be 
assisted to his carriage, and Thomas, the foot- 
man, is heard to make some very unsatisfactory 
prophecies regarding his master’s chances of 
longevity. 

“There’s something on his mind, that anyone 
can see,” he remarked to the coachman, as they 
drove off, “and now, we’ve orders to drive. to 
Mr. Codicil’s. I shouldn’t wonder if mastér’s 
ruined, what with these bank failures, and one 
thing and another.” 

Lord Jasper, leaning pensively back against 
the well-cushioned carriage lining, was thinking 
of that lovely vision in the stalls—a girl sur- 
rounded as if with diaphanous clouds, with a 


[SEEKING TRUTH. | 


slender, graceful figure, dark eyes, that seemed 
to be looking up at him, almost beseechingly, 
like others long since closed and faded, and lips 
that he could see trembled somewhat as she 
noticed his agitation. 

** She would have held the only warm corner 
of my heart,” he muttered. “ What would I give 
if I could only be sure she was my daughter. I 
might have lived longer with that girl to love 
and ck erish.”” 

Mr. Codicil’s house in Golden Square was soon 
reached, and Lord Jasper, slowly descending 
from his carriage, enters the lawyer’s grim and 
dingy office. 

The old-fashioned lawyer was a good deal 
astonished at hearing his client say: _. 

** Will you believe me mad if I tell you I am 
certain I have seen my long yearned-for 
daughter ?” 

The lawyer smiled pityingly. 

“TI can believe you are very seriously ill,” he 
said, gravely. 

Lord Jasper’s thin hands are clasped nervously. 
None knew better than he how serious his illness 


was. 

“No need to tell me that, Codicil,” he said, 
drearily. ‘Ihave only to drive to Cavendish 
Square and my physician will give me a scien- 
tific analysis and full particulars of every 
ailment, but who can minister to a mind 
diseased? I want something more of you than 
your professional skill. I want your friendship, 
your promise, your vow, that when I am gone 
you will search for my daughter—assist and save 
her from poverty and despair.” 

Mr. Codicil’s natural gravity deepened into 





“You are asking a good 
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Jasper,” he said, rising, and leaning against the 
mantelpiece. ‘There are so many impostors 
and adventurers about ready to jump at a 
bait like this.” 

* But are you not alawyer? Is it not your 
business to unmask impostors? Can you not 
solicit the aid of Aaron Hodson, the astutest 
detective to be found? And listen, my time is 
limited. There is a woman called Slater living 
in Black Lion Square who knows more of this 
hidden mystery than anyone in the world. When 
she has hitherto broached the subject to me I 
have answered her roughly and curtly: but now 
remorse and anguish rule my soul. I see 
Camelia’s worn, sweet face pallid with horror as 
she lifts the deadly weapon to her brow, and— 
this mental ache is such,” sinking back in his 
chair, and a blue rim of pain around his mouth, 
“that I mustatone. I cannot leave our daughter 
penniless.” 

« Mr. Codicil finds his client more impractic- 
able and wild in these recent sentimental effu- 
sions than is altogether consistent with sound 
business views. He sees it is useless to th wart 
or disappoint him. 

You wish to leave this young lady money, 
then ?” 

“Ido.” 

«“ How much?” 

“ Fifty thousand pounds.” 

* Fifty thousand pounds !” thelawyerrepeated, 
“a large sum—an almost unjust bequest.” 

“You will allow me, perhaps, to be the best 
judge of the just distribution of my property.” 

“It is my duty to guide and warn my clients. 
Are your wife and son aware of this bequest ?” 

“No, they are not, I wish them to remain in 
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ignorance tilt after my death. They'll abuse 
me less,” smiling bitterly, “‘ when I cannot hear 
them.” 

“Your son is affection itself, Lord Jaspers 
your wife, Lady Emmeline, a noble woman. You 
were séized last nicht with a faizting fit at the 


——— - - 
a 


theatre while “scrutinising w “young “‘tady’s) 


features in the stalls, It is not possible, Lord 
Jasper, that this woman could be your deceived 
tmhis——” 

“You can dare to insult me by the bare sug- 
gestion of infidelity so gross and treacher- 
ous ?” 

« Pardon, my lord, Lady Emmeline’s jealousy 
may have accounted for my suspicions. The 
world has ugly names for these publi¢e and ro- 
mantic episodes. She has long believed ‘you 
have no further love for her; and I remember 
you sent me the hapless age Camilia’s letters 
to you unopened. Besides, gentlemen with’ ten 
thousand a year are apt to Say beauty’s smiles 
elsewhere.” 

« Dismiss this villany from your mind, or you 
will lose my friendship. You have ifown me 


‘many years—have you mot read the 


that has undermined my life? My love for my 
wife Camelia, and this girl, whose flower-tike 
loveliness drew me towards her as a is the 
living image of my darling the first time she 
shone before me in her youth and brifkance ; 
that girl, I shall ever believe, was my daughter. 
I have a sick longing to look inté her eyes and 
fold her to my breast. I have come to you to 
beseech you to help me.” 

The lawyer, like others of his tribe, was eqeinl 
to the emergency. 

“This girl, Lord Jasper, must be found,” He 
said. “We will drive at once to this Mrs) 
Sleter’s. I will efoss-question her a little. She 
may have hatched some scheme of palming off | 
sone child of hers or her sister’s on you as your 
heiress and daughter, and we trust be careful. 
Where is the person to whom Lady Camelia 


confided her child?” 

In America. Had I not been obstinate and 
hard, inquiries long aco might have been in- 
stituted and my danghter have been restored to 
me ere I died, but I was blind, and my foolish 
feet have stumbled to the end in this long and 


wretched journey.” 

The lawyer disregards the theory of. this 
speecn. 

“Why not drive at once to Mrs. Slater’s ?” 

“That is what I most desire, and then pre- 
pare =?) will. If nothing satisfactory can be 
proved of the missing girl I leave it to you to 
make investigation and carry ott my wishes in 
the matter. After my death I will leave you 
five thowsand pounds for the worry and trouble 
the affair may brimg.’’ 

“ Generous as ever,” the lawyer repliés, bow- 
ing slightly, and relieved of his fear that two 
handsome rings would be all Lord Jasper in- 
tended to bestow én him, but he thinks: his 
patron’s conduct somewhat too eccentric and 
wild to last. He will doubtless change his mind 
on the morrow. Nevertheless; Mr. Codicil ‘is 
decidedly anxious to make Mrs. Slater’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“Get your hat, friend, and Jet us be off at 
once,” Lord Jasper says, as the coachman takes | 
hein sixteenth tour round the square. 

There is a gleam of triumph, almost happi- 
ness on his pale and suffering face as the lawyer 
appears to enter heart and soul into the 
cause. 

** Camelia’s child will not be left to the tender 
mercies of fate and chance. 
welfare to you, her appointed guardian.” 

Mr. Codicil’s spectacles descend slowly towards 
his nose, and he shakes his head and sighs. 

The future of a beautiful young woman is a 
grave responsibility, for these -celestial, bodies 
are apt to give guaadians a.good deal of trouble 
sometimes. 

“Lady Camelia’s elopement with Evelyn 
Carlton has put us all in a deuee of a fix,” he 
thought, “ but it has nevertheless put five thou- 
sand pothds into my pocket, which is about the 
best result of ‘the affair I know of.” 

As Lerd Jasper atid the nwyer entered the 
carriage they forgot in their ¢xcitemrent to give 


I shall leave her | 


thé mecessary orders. Thomas re-dascended 
m his perch and begged respectfally te know 
ere the coachman was to drive to next. 
we To Mrs. Slater's, 220, Black Lion-Square,” 
called out Mr. Codicil, Lord Jasper’s ‘weakness 
being such he had scarcely any power of 
oa ewe 


tered to the coachman. “Little Mr. Codicila 
goin’ there too. ‘‘Oh, there’s a secret in this 
*ere fam’ly, only known to that wieked-old 
Jezebel Slater, and master’s wrapped wp in 


her too. She sits herself down afore hith as 
quiet as Sappo, our poetess, in the» g- 
room. She does, indeed, and drinks he? whiskey 


as cool as a@ copper when treated to kis Christ- 
mas glass.” 
“Tell yer what it is, Thomas,” @id the far- 


ticket-taker and two box-k¢ ‘B® @arryin’ | 
him out of the theayter last “608 he caught 
sight o’ some young woman’s perro the Play 
and didn’t my young Lord J: 

a naggin’ over it too. Says ve 


says, 


Bat I say its love. What for Geese 
and faint wi sight i Step | 


too after'a ‘arty 0” beef si 
The disgusted Richards flipping the bay horse 
over the left ear, recalls the counten- 


can 9 pe eee ag 
ady himself by 


tor the, matrimonial 
vow but the adored 
inaids declines the comer Onuak on 


| itis washing-day at Mrs. Se Sera 
pend -drinking > -Steting end gronBling not 


condueive to the welfare of os 
Mrs. Barney Macree haw to lock all Lor Taio 
ones into the coal-cellar to save them from Mrs. 
Slater’s fury, andthe aspect they present after 
their disentombment is more readily imagined 
than described. ‘Evelyn Carlton (or rather Mr. 
William Slater) has been set to turn the mangle, 
and presents a very woebegone appearance as, 
coatless and collarless, he essays to move the 
handle, remembering with painful intensity the 
noted “Spinning Wheel” quartette in the 
| opera of “ Martha,” wherein he always so re- 
markably distinguished himself; this mangle, 
practical, hideous, and fatiguing in its manceuvres, 
seems to dismally reflect the decline of his pros- 
pects, and he wonders if imprisonment for the 
forgery in which he blundered egregiously could 
| be much worse than having to turn a mangle, 
after too he has been to the opera the previous 
“evening and heard from the gallery the part of 
Radames in Verdi’s new opera “ Aida.” Celeste 
Aida is wafted in his superb voice not only 
| through the lower regions of kitchen’ and cellar 
but right up to the ‘top flizhts of the house, 
where men lean over the railings and pause in 
| wonder and amaze at the exquisite richness 
of the tones. Evelyn could almost weep as 
singing “Forma divina” he calls ‘down the re- 
verse of blessings on the mangle in excellent 
Ttalian. ; 
“Come, you go on with your work,” Mrs. 
| Slater is saying. ‘“‘I must have twelve dozen 
ready ‘by dinner, arid the potatoes are on and 
thie meat doing bedutifully.’ 

“Thank heaven? tried Evelyn, tolling the 
clothes to the best of his ‘ability, and sneezing 
furiously from the general dampness prevailing 

es where, “washing days only tomie once a 
wee 

“Paith, it’s good for ye, ye lazy vagrant,” 
said ‘his erienty, Mrs. Berkey ttt the celine, 
enjoying his. martyrdom, “and it’s singin’ ye 
can do, is it? ‘Thin why don’t ‘ye howl at the 
music-’alls a bit, and = your mother in a 
sweeter femper entirely ?” 








“That Mrs. Slater again, Richard,” he mut- 


seeing Richard. “Master ain’t » for this | 
world, that anyone can see, and the 


in love, that’s what’ preyin’ of ; 
lord, he ups and says, ‘ "Rothing of ie he} 


‘I answer for that; t's that there 
sooicide what's a preyin’ on his miei 


Evelyn takes outa cigarette and rolls it 
Sently ere he replies. «His voite as he speaks is 
harsh and grating ; ; hatred of everything human 
rings init, but speaking relieves his over-charged 
breast. 

«If I have ‘one wish above andther at this 
moment, Mis. Macree, it is to 866 your head 
where these dusters are,” he ansivered, grimly. 

“My head, is it ye mane, ye’d like to crush. 
Faith thin it’s better where it is, begorra ; for a 
bad-spoken divil commend nae to a chorus- 
singer.” 

There is only one point on which he is assail- 
able, and that is his art; words of rage rush to 
his tomgue, and are then beaten’ by fear. 
He must run dark for the next few weeks till he 


can 4 with safety, amd alteady he believes 

the a on his track, hunted’ down and 
Mu utters a groan and i silent. 

iltie! Willie!” cried Mis. Slater, at the 


oat the stairs, “here’s a carriage and pair 
at @ar door, and I ido believe Lord 


Sette. Sates Wiencben ies? heek 
t . v 8 cheeks, 
's | ibis as if one a soft-coated mouser to a 


wat, his heart beats violently, and he 





‘hat and as if by 
” he w “ean they have found 
same ‘Lord Jasper to Sen agen ag revenged 


Ween offered for Jabez 
Cohen, | and if the distovery of the forgery can 


Mach, Evelyn; don’t be @ coward ; you 
souls often show the white feather. This 

‘Vidit forebodes good for us, my son; this is the 
1 effect of remorse. You remember 

ustacia teld as last of the grey- 

ye Sete who fainted in the box as he 
I * oe 


handsome, I know,” he says, 
to | relieved; “bat i takes more than physical 

to knock even a Fe ene eld gentle- 
man Tike that. it, after all, have- 
been Oa anutual friend Lord Jasper whose wife 
fled to these @rms ?” 

“Of coutte it was Lord Jasper, and here is the 
result. He has seen Eustacia; he traces the rv- 
mafkable likeness to Lady Camelia ; he means 
to providé handsomely for the girl in his will ; 
and we must try and get some plums out of the 
pudding too.” 

“Certainly. I want a first-class passage paid 
to America, and then I can revive like a Phenix 
from its ashes; but there’s no physicking the 
Yankees ' with two ‘guinea lessons df" twenty 
minutes each.” 

Mrs. Slater re-arranges her cap before the 
dining-room mirror. 

“Iv's that saucy Thomas thundering at the 
knocker,” she rhuttered, opening ‘the door. 

“Then you are at home, Mrs. Slater? Lord 
Jasper and Mr. Codicil are ’onouring you with a” 
visit,” he said, watching her intently. 

“ Show the gertlémen in,” said Mrs. Slater, 
so magnificently that the stuccoed mansion 
seemed suddenly ‘émbellished by her tone. 

Lord Jasper, leaning on his lawyer’s arm, 
slowly ascends the stéps. “Mrs. Slater, bowing, 
received them with the unmistakable grace and 
even refinement she eould alwaya assume on 
those occasions when the effects of whiskey were 
not obtrusive. 

« T have-ome to ‘you, Mrs. te becartse you 
say that there’ is a’ young mdr Poe with you 
who is our child!” eried Lord ng Sn oly, 
and Evelyn, through the halelosed 4 folding 
doors, rising, leant his head upon his hatids and 
now listened aittentively. 

Mrs. Slater, raising her head'so that her double 
ees Bet less intrusive, said, coldly : 

“ee : 

« But can proye it ?” sihed the lawyer, 
sharply, who dae @ bit of a phréndlogist in his 
way, thought a worse-shaped head could hardly 

anyw 

“T can, sir, with’ ‘time.” 

“ Ah?” eried Lord Jasper, so titi: Mr. 
Codicil knew the severest ‘cross-examination 
would ‘be futile. '**Life—time’s' fool—is slip- 
ping froni ‘ite: Tam dying, and it is too late to 
undo tie miserable past.” 








- Evelyn, lifting his head, murmured’: — 
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 His’lordship’s ‘remarks are worthy of a sage 
and @ philosopher.” 

“You refused to listen to me, Lord Jusper,” 
Mrs.‘Slater continted, severely. 

T did, and Heaven, to punish ‘my pride and 
erroeance, has made a ‘yearning to see my 
danehter possess ‘mé, to the verge of mad- 
ness.” 

eT here's ‘certaitily no actine in those tones,” 
muttered the poptilar tenor ; his edid ‘heart un- 
moved by the agony of ‘the man whose life he 
had wrecked. 

“TI long to behold ‘my daughter. I am ever 
dreaming of her; You say she is with you; 
that the wotian with whom Latly Camelia 
(Evelyn shivered) placed her chilad—a Mre.——” 
. “Mrs. O'Planagan,” assented the nurse. 

Mr. Codicil, taking out a ket-book, here 
makes eopious notes, and glances warningly, 
almost entrestingly, at his client. 

** Close-fisted 614 shaver that Codi¢il, T'know,” 
Dvelyn muttered, who saw the look. 

“TIsin Amierica—is that so, Mrs. Slater?” 

“Tt is, my lord, and when she left England 
ehe confided Eustacia to my care.” 

* Eustacia! | Is that’ my daughter ? Eustacia 
was the name of Lady Camelia’s much-loved 
mother. When can I see my child ?” 

His agitation here was so awful and piteous 
he was obliged to take a bottle from his pocket 
and swallow a few drops of a strong restorative. 
The lawyer bent his head and whispered a few 
words, which. he evidently disregarded. 

“I will bring Eustacia to-morrow to Eaton 
Square, my lord,” Mrs. Slater said, coldly. 

Lord Jasper bowed. 

* The tenor Carlton has been shot in a duel ?” 
rising to leave,and trembling. 

Evelyn started, to his feet, ‘and ‘then sank 
down in stupefied disgust. 

“He has, my Jord. He has gone where the 
chastisement of his sins await him.” 

“No, not quite yet,” added Gennaro. “I 
ak fancy he’s dodging about a second- 

oor.” 

“A heartless scoundrel,’ added the lawyer. 
“A base-and notorious libertine.” 

“How nice to be abused behind one’s back 
and know it’s all true—quite a novel sensation,” 
said Evelyn. 

Lord Jasper. takes out a Russia-leather 
pocket-book and throws some loose banknotes 
on the table. 

“Give these to. Eustacia, with her father’s 
love,” he said; faintly, -while Evelyn almost 
whistles in his joy,.and blesses Eustacia for 
the first time in his life. 

“Too hasty, my-lord. Jt was always your 
greatest fault,” whispered the lawyer. “The 
woman is bad to the core,and has the making 
of a gallows bird.” 

“J will bring Eustacia te-morrow to Eaton 
Square,” said the nurse, and then they rose to 
leave. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RUN TO EBARTH. 


Oh, whata thought! ‘It gushes to my heart 
Like the warm 'biood. 


BarFFizp jin his attempt at the cross-examina- 
tion of Mrs. Slater, the lawyer ‘resolves to seek 
the. assistanee of Aaron Hodson, one of the 
astutest -detectives in the force, and enlist his 
services in the present case. 

Mr. Codicil is not aman of acutely sensitive 
disposition, susceptible almost toa fault—quite 
the contrary. He had suffered years ago so hard 
a conflict himself in more-ways than one from 
the -injustiee, hardships.and cruelties of the 
world, that.in sheer bitterness of spirit he had 
studied for the/legal profession as one affording 
@ man a.safer. armour of mail and protection 
against chicanery and fraud’than any other. 

Mr. Codicil never spared. Money getting was 
now ‘his sole =passion, all others having expired 
in satiety, and iso to find himself the appointed 
guardian and trustee of a young lady with fifty 
thousand ‘pounds, himself receiving five '‘thou- 
sand pounds for his trouble, ‘quite disarmed the 





affair of the otherwise obnoxious romance it was | The long hidden rebellion of his thoughts was 


éntangled with. Indeed, it seemed as if he had | 


the handling of fifty-five thousand, for without 
being proverbially dishonourable in intention, he 
was not too strictly wedded to the general 
obligations of duty and principle. 

“TI wonder what sort of a girl this Enstacia 
is,’ he thou¢ht. “and whether she could be 
tempted to fall in love-with and marry me ?” 

But. the reflection he caught of himself in the 
shabby little mirror overhanging Aaron Hod- 
son’s mantelpiece was not encouraging. Mr. 
Codicil wove sundry mischievous webs hardly 
conducive for Eustacia’s welfare as he waited 


‘for the detective’s return. 


**T must put Aaron on the track. Never was 
such a fellow to unearth a mystery as he;.and 
I thik Madame Slater’s holding something 
back, and that it would be as well for us to be 


‘alittle beforehand with them and learn some 


details of the family history.” 
A wise man, this lawyer, and evidently not 
disposed to throw any chance away. 

t was a hideous room in which he now 
waited; the back-yard surrounded by high 
walls, and it was difficult to get a glimpse ‘of 
the sky from the narrow window. He had not 
perceived the crippled form of old Michael, 
Aaron’s father—a very pronounced specimen of 


the tribe of Israel—with a certain croakiness in | 


his speech reminding one of a hungry bird ready 
to peck any hand that fed him. 

‘Aaron's out, sir; he’s very much engaged 
just now. They’ve got him on the celebrated 
murder case in the Euston Road, and he’s found 


| very valuable evidence.” 


“Then let him step round to my place in 
Golden Square this evening after he’s netted 
his fish,” said Mr. Codicil, rubbing his hands ; 
“and now I'll be off. Any news of that rascal, 
Jabez Cohen, they’ve offered a reward for ?” 

* Aaron fancies he’s found a clue, but he’s 
very mum-chance and odd, sir; but there, I 
mustn’t blab, only ’tis lonely lying ‘here night 
and day all seasons alike.” 

Mr. Codicil’s sympathies (invariably reached 
through his interests) are aroused to the extent 
of offering Michael a shilling for tobacco. The 
thin bony hands clutch this money with vulture- 
like greed. Aaron tests the quality of this 
offering with his teeth after the lawyer has gone, 
and hides it away in a small box under his 
bed." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Slater and Evelyn are discuss- 
ing their chances of gaining largely by what 
they call the “Eaton Square” spoil, only 
Eustacia gives them sundry fears. Can she be 
induced to present herself at Lord Jasper’s man- 
sion with Mrs. Slater on the morrow ? 

Eustacia is a fiery-souled girl, quite capable 
of holding her own in any emergency. She is 
also crudely honest into the bargain. Evelyn is 
already in awe of Eustacia. There are inmost 
cells in that pure and exquisite nature his pro- 
fanity and wickedness have never darkened 
even by a shadow. 

Proud, defiant and noble, Eustacia would be 
difficult to overrule, still here are banknotes on 
the table, at which he and his mother gaze as 
yet without touching. 

** Money—delicious ’ he murmured, blowing 
the banknotes a little further on the table. 

«TI cannot dig, to beg Iam ashamed, I dare 
not sing, because T’ma party ‘wanted.’ Well, 
here is money without the bother of digging, 
begging oz singing, and I can escape !” 

“Tt is not yours, it is Eustacia’s,” she said, 
quietly. ‘Don’t make a second blunder when 
you try to thieve!” 

His bold and handsome eyes are lit with a 
flame seldom seen save when wine has excited 
his senses, and they: alight ‘on the purse. None 
knew the fearful gnawing pain attacking that 
restless mind, with its genius. and devilry. 
Evelyn ‘was like'a dark, deep river; people were 
led away to ‘think the wavelets on the surface 
were harmless and playful, little dreaming of 
the stagnant, awful ‘and devouring depths be- 
neath. 

The temptation at that moment whispered by 
some unseen monster within him, bade him 


kill her sooner than ‘lose his chance of escape. 


shaping into action which was taking the form 
of a blow. Mrs. Slater read his look aright. She 
opened her purse and threw the notes before 
him, 

“Take the money if you like,” she said, ‘‘ but 
remember the consequences since I forbid you. 
What of the price set on the criminal, Jabez 
Cohen ?” 

Evelyn turned away his head, breathing 
heavily. 

“We are too much alike to conquer each 
other; keep the gold. Iam not ungrateful, but 
I am dangerous.” 

His broad chest heaved with a sort of despair- 
ing anguish. His soul seemed to tremble in 
darkness. He handled the notes feverishly, 
sigheé@, and threw them down. He had robbed 
this man before. 

“The question is, will Eustacia be brought to 
see things in their right light? She persists 
in declaring she’s my daughter, as we've all 
along made her believe, and declares this is a 
vile conspiracy.” 

“ What, if I may be allowed to ask, is a vile 
conspiracy ?” a clear, bright voice inquires, and 
Eustacia, in her dark cashmere dress, swinging 
her hat in her hand, enters. “ And how rich we 
are—money, banknotes too.” 

“Well, and where have you sprung from, 
miss?” asks Mrs. Slater, severely, putting the 
money again in her green leather purse. 

* Come and kiss me, Eustacia,” says Evelyn, 
languidly, the dark colour still flushing his 
brow. “It’s a pleasure to look at you, child; 
you are like the smile of some fair, unknown 
future awaiting me. Ah! where ? 

« Never mind his compliments, Stacey, he’ll be 
brutal by-and-bye, but sit down and hear our 
news.” 

«She is music, she is hope, she is the ideal 
flower of some new and heaven-born art, where 
every bud and blossom are the messengers of 
love and song. Eustacia, the only piece of 
living loveliness, the only fantastic charm that 
alone reconciles me tothe misery of this lot. 
Tell me, darling, are you fond of me?” 

Eustacia drew a small footstool from beneath 
the painted deal table and sat down at his feet. 
He had seldom been harsh or unkind to her ; he 
was so constituted that beauty in any form was 
a delight to him, and his words had now the 
soft caressing tenderness of the tones with 
which he wooed and wounded always. 

“Yes, papa, I care for you. I would do 
almost anything to make you happy and at rest. 
To be sure I have not seen much of you since I 
was a very little girl, but I’ve always had a 
fondness for you as a daughter should.” 

Evelyn rested his hand on her dark and 
shadowy hair. 

‘« Enstacia, I swear to you, you are not my 
child !” 

“Don’t, please,” she answers, gently laying 
her hand over his mouth. ‘I will work for you 
and serve you always, but don’t ask me to 
dabble in crime. I know what you’ve lately 
hinted at, ané I cannot do it.” 

«You hear,” says Mrs. Slater, grimly ; ‘‘ she’s 
made up her mind beforehand.” 

You want me to deceive a dying man,” ris- 
ing from her footstool and standing before 
them. 

“On the contrary, lovey, we wish you to com- 
fort a distressed and broken-hearted noble- 
man.” 

“Why? To gain his gold ; to enrich you; to 
let him die with treachery and deceit at his 
bedside. You want him to say ‘This is Eustacia, 
my dearest daughter, to whom I have bequeathed 
a fortune.’ Think of the hateful wockery; the 
cruel cheat; the poison offered in that cup of 
false love and pity to his dying lips. I will not 
do it.” } 

“You'll be made,” said Evelyn, in another 
tone of imperial authority. 

“You can speak to me thus?” she said, 
trembling and white-lipped at the hidden rage 
his face masked. 

“You are a Catholic, so am I. A word from 








me, and remember, the narrowing nunnery walls 


‘shall pronounce you dead to the world !” 
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“Threats will not affect me,” she said, her 
eyes filling more with pain at his unkindness 
than dread of the doom depicted. 

*« But the power of the church shall—a rebel 
to heaven and to me, you shall suffer; but I 
hope there will be no need to go to extremes. 
The secret affecting your destiny is this: Your 
mother, Lady Camelia Fitzmaurice, eloped with 
me.” 

Eustacia clasped her hands and listened 
ssilently. 

“Why was I never told the truth before? 
“Why bade to accept you as father? If Lord 
Jasper tells me this I will believe it, but if not, 
no power on earth shall induce me to think I’m 
his child.” 

“He will; he is ready to avow it.” Evelyn, 
staring at the empty fireplace, went on, with a 
visible effort: 

“Your mother dying, left you (his child and 
hers) to the care of a woman now in America. 
Letters will be found proving this, and we have 
other evidence, but, Eustacia, time is short. 
‘Lord Jasper is dying; he wishes to embrace 
you. Will you hear reason and be convinced 
“and accompany my mother to Eaton Square to- 
‘morrow ?”’ 

“And you?” said the girl, overwhelmed at 
‘the news and disgusted at the false assumption. 
“*Evelyn Carlton, to whom I no longer owe 
fealty and obedience, seeing you tell me you’re 
no longer my father—you, who destroyed my 
unhappy mother, and left me a deserted child 
to the indifferent care of strangers, what shall I 
say of my acquaintance with William Slater, 
Evelyn Carlton, and Jabez Cohen, the forger ?” 

“ Hush! Eustacia, don’t say it, it works on 
him like madness !” said Mrs. Slater, judiciously, 
watching the convulsions of her son’s features. . 

“Why, this!” answered Evelyn, his passion 
mastering him, and lifting his hand, he struck 
her to the ground. 

Eustacia lay senseless and immobile before 
them on the floor; the outline of her delicate 
chin and lip thrown into shadow by the superb 
coils of hair that fell unbound around her 
shoulders. She looked like a gathered flower 
left to wither among weeds. This small scene 
of domestic life was not without a spectator. 
Assisted by Mrs. Barney Macree, who hated 
Evelyn, a dark, hatched-faced man was stand- 
ing tip-toe on the highest washing-tub amid a 
forest of props and clothes-lines, underneath the 
back window panes. He had not heard 
Eustacia’s words, but he caught sight of 
Evelyn’s features as he lifted his hand to strike 
her down. 

“Jabez Cohen to the life,” muttered Aaron» 
springing off the tub and darting through the 
back yard,as he hoped, unseen. Mrs. Slater, 
however, had perceived the vanishing phantom. 
She rushed to the window and threw it open. 
Aaron glanced backwards, and she immediately 
recognised his features. 

“Evelyn, you are lost! You are pursued ! 
You are tracked! That man who has been 
watching us through the window was Aaron 
Hodson, the Jew, the detective, the enemy who 
owes you a worse grudge than the rest. Fly! 
there is not a moment to be lost. The police 
will be here ina few minutes. Eustacia is still 
insensible—so much the better. Yes, the re- 
volver is loaded; take it, and take the notes 
too. Thank Heaven, we’ve got them. Oh, 
Willie, it’s come at last—the dreadful day has 
come. Never venture near this place again.” 

“Good heavens! what will become of me?” 
said Evelyn, pale to the lips, and taking outa 
beard and a pair of spectacles from a drawer. 

“Get a cab from the corner of the street, 
gallop in all haste tothe terminus, take the 
train to Liverpool, and be off to America. Write 
to me, dearest, of your safety. Oh, Willie! my 
son, my son! What will become of you! Bless 
you! Good-bye!” 

Mrs. Slater bursts into tears and sobs in his 
arms. Evelyn runs his eye over the notes, 


kisses his mother, and is soon dashing down the 
street with a madman’s speed, while Aaron, 
jingling the handcuffs in his pocket, is saying, 
his white face ominous with rage: 





«Father, we shall be rich. I’ve run our fox 
to the earth! Ah, Jabez Cohen! at last, at 


last ” 
(To be Continued.) 








LADY SMOKERS OF RUSSIA. 





Russian ladies smoke cigarettes, and do it in 
a way that isnot unpleasant even to foreigners 
who are not accustomed to woman’s use of the 
weed. One correspondent writes that they smoke 
at railway stations, on steamboats, and at 
hotels, dozens of cigarettes a day sometimes, 
scratching the necessary matches on a pillar or 
post, just likea man. Sometimes alight goes 
out and they try again—as why shouldn’t they ? 
If they have no matches, or wish to save them- 
selves the trouble of lighting one, they ask the 
first gentleman they meet smoking to favour 
them with a light. Leaning forward to the 
cigar, pipe or cigarette he extends, they ignite 
their little roll, bow silently and pass on. 
Sometimes a gentleman asks a lady to extend to 
him the same favour. Well, in Russia it may 
be all well enough to do as the Russians do; 
but we trust that in England the male sex will 
enjoy and insist upon their monopoly in the use 
of tobacco. 





BUT ONE. 


Wes hear the best of myriad feet 
Along the street, from hour to hour, 
(The ebb and flow of tides that go 
With joy or woe some hearts to 
dower) 
With careless ear, till one draws near 
Who comes to cheer when day is 


done, 
And though the throng move swift 
along, 
We hush our song to greet but one. 


Though voices sweet our love entreat, 
And oft repeat their tender vows, 

Strong to assail, they’ll ne’er prevail, 
But ever fail love to arouse. 

For one alone, with thrilling tone, 
Will claim his own when he appears, 

And she will wait and never mate 
Until, though late, his voice she 

hears. 


In friendship’s name a host may aim 
A place to claim within the heart, 
And friends may go and come, ror 

know 
The joyous glow love may impart. 
Though starsso bright may shed their 
light 
To comfort night when dies the sun, 
In heart of mine—in heart of thine— 
One star can shine—and only one! 


One song we sing, one treasure bring 
To greet our king when he draws 
near ; 
And soon or late we know our fate 
If we but wait till he appear, 
When fond and true he came to woo, 
Ere yet we knew the throne was 
won; 
No other shares the crown he wears, 
Since he declares he loves but one f 





HATS. 


How few of us ever trace the history of the 





hat. The felt hat is as old as Homer. The 
Greeks made them in scull caps, conical, trun- 
cated, narrow or broad-brimmed, The Phrygian 
bonnet has an elevated cap without a brim, the ' 
apex turned over in front. It is known as the 

cap of liberty. An ancient figure of Liberty in 

the time of Antonius Livy, a.p. 145, holds the | 





cap in the right hand. The Persians wore soft 
caps; plumed hats were the headdress of the 
Syrian corps of Xerxes; the broad brim was 
worn by the Macedonian kings. Castor means 
a beaver. The Armenian captive wore a plug 
hat. The merchants of the fourteenth century 
wore a Flanders beaver; Charles VII, in 1469, 
wore a felt hat lined with redand plumed. The 
English men and women in 1510 wore close 
woollen or knitted caps; two centuries ago hats 
were worn in the house. 

Pepys, in his diary in 1664, wrote: “ Septem- 
ber, 1664, got a severe cold because I took off 
my hat at dinner ;” and again, in January, 1665, 
he got another cold by sitting too long with his 
head bare, to allow-his wife’s maid to comb his 
Lead and heya Pee , Aa pa Clarendon, 
in his essay, 8 ing of t ecay of ct 
due the aged, says, “that in his cigiean tae 
he never kept his hat on before those older 
than himself, except at dinner.” In the 
thirteenth century Pope Innocent IV. allowed 
the cardinals the use of the searlet cloth hat. 
The hats now in use are the cloth hat, cork hat, 
embossed hat, felt hat, fur hat, leather hat, 
paper hat, silk hat, opera hat, spring-brim hat, 
and straw hat. 








REMARKABLE MEMORY. 





In January, 1847, at Sydney, Australia, a pri- 
soner set up as his defence on trial, an alibi, 
claiming to have been, at the time that the com- 
plainant was robbed, at home in his own hut, 
listening to the recital of Horace Walpole’s 
novel, “The Old Baron,” which a man named 
Lane had, with other novels, committed to 
memory, the matter of time being disposed of 
by the declaration that Lane’s recitation took 
two hoursand a half. 

The Attorney-General declared that this was 
incredible, whereupon Lane, clearing his throat, 
began: “In the time of King Henry, when the 
good Duke Humphrey returned from the wars 
in the Holy Land, where he had been sojourn- 
ing a number of years, there lived ””"—and had 
recited several pages, when the attorney told 
him to stop, he was quite satisfied. But the 
counsel for the defence was not, and insisted 
that, as the veracity of his witness had been 
questioned, the witness should be allowed to set 
himself right, also to prove the allegation as to 
time by reciting the whole novel. 

“Do you expect me to take it all down in 
evidence ?”” stammered the chief justice, in great 
dismay ; and finally a compromise was arrived 
at, and Lane gave a chapter from the middle of 
the story and its conclusion. The prisoner was 
acquitted. 





FRENCH SERVANTS. 





Tux French servant girl is generally much 
better off than her American or British sister. 
She carries three-fourths of her earnings to the 
savings bank, and is never content until she is 
the possessor of at least one twenty-five pounds 
with which to buy a debenture bond of the city 
of Paris, entitling her to the chance of winning 
six thonsand pounds of the quarterly drawings. 
Their universal costume is a white linen cap 
and a gown of printed cotton or calico, with 
perhaps a silk kerchief of a gay colour to wear 
on Sundays. Merino is sometimes worn, but not 
often. While she is not indifferent to the 
attractions of dress, she is imbued with a native 
good sense, which teaches her the propriety of 
attiring herself according to her station. 

She is too thrifty to spend more on dress than 
she can afford, and would think herself ludicrous 
if, affecting to array herself like a lady, she 
dressed otherwise than in the height of fashion, 
and wore gloves or boots that were not of the 


| best quality and the most perfect fib. Whena 


French woman rises into the class where it is 
incumbent upon her to wear a bonnet instead 
of a cap, she must have everything to match, 
and the bills of her milliner and dressmaker be- 
come serious items in her expenditures. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A REAL GENTLEMAN. 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 
TENNYSON, 


Me. Srupsss, notwithstanding his sanctity, 
kept only one servant. As he was wont to say 
himself, fortune never favoured the elect in this 
world, so doubtless he really could not afford 
more assistance to his wife in the household 
labour than was supplied by the rough-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, slatternly, but withal good-tem- 
pered girl called Molly. 

Servants do not always adopt the tenets of 
those they serve, nor are pious places always 
the most comfortable. Poor Mrs. Stubbs had 
had nearly a dozen maids of all work since 
Muriel first came to Clapham, and as time 
went on, had been obliged considerably to 
reduce her requirements. 

Molly was rather a hopeful imen. She 
was good to the children and cooked fairly, but 
had absolutely refused to include religion for 
her modest wages. Mr. Stubbs being unable 
to pay more than six pounds a year, waived the 
[erry and Molly was enrolled among the in- 

bitants of Eden Cottage, although she openly 
confessed she did not feel at all.sure she was 
“ saved,” and never went to chapel: “not for 


[THE ELECT O¥ BETHEL. } 


This youthful Pagan had been in the 
minister’s family about two months when Muriel 
returned. She detested her master, pitied her 
mistress, and domineered over the family 
generally. To Molly’s eyes, Muriel was simply 
the most beautiful creature possible, and the 
rough, untidy gir] would have devoted both eyes 
and hands to her service right willingly. 

The morning after her return, when Muriel 
sat downstairs in the shabby room, where she 
had told her love story to her aunt, discussing 
with that anxious matron how knickerbockers 
which were obviously too shabby for boy number 
four, should be made to do duty for boy 
number five, Molly came rushing in in a state 
of profound excitement. 

“Law, mum, law, miss, there’s such a gent 
coming up the steps. It must be a mistake. 
The likes of he can’t want anything here;” with 
which complimentary speech Molly rushed out 
again, and tore upstairs to open the street door. 

The gentleman was certainly a contrast to 
most of Nehemiah Stubbs’ visitors. To begin 
with. he was young, and youth itself was an un- 
common thing on that doorstep. Such of the 
elect of Bethel as were so by inclination 
averaged over fifty years, and-such as were so 
from force of parental persuasion not escapin 
from their teens. People between nineteen an 
forty-nine rarely troubled the minister; this 
was the worldly period. 

Molly stared at the gentleman much as she 
would have done at a tame tiger or a domestic 
lion or any such natural curiosity. 

“I think you’ve made a mistake, sir,” she 
began, before she gave him time to speak. 

“I think not,” was the equable answer. “ Mr. 
Stubbs lives here, does he not ?” 

“Yes,” her mouth wide open with amaze- 
ment, “ he does.” 

“Is he at home ?” 





“No,” very. decidedly; ‘he’s gone down to 
eg Bigs’. You'll find him there if you want 
m.”’ 
«I would rather wait here,” replied the 


i stranger. ‘“ Perhaps I can see Mrs. Stubbs ?” 
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Molly bundled him into the little back 
parlour, and shutting the door, departed, hold- 
ing his card between her finger and thumb, 
thereby spoiling its pristine whiteness. 

“«* He says his name’s Mr. Stuart,” she informed 
her mistress, ‘‘ and this is his card. He wanted 
to see master, but you’ll do.” 

“Oh, auntie,” exclaimed Muriel, when the 
handmaid had departed, “it’s Charles. Auntie, 
please be kind to him.” 

Mrs. Stubbs looked more frightened and 
anxious than her niece. It was so seldom she 
was brought into contact with strangers, and 
when she was she generally did something her 
husband condemned afterwards. She stood sub- 
missively while Muriel took off her large apron, 
smoothed her faded hair, and half echoed the 
girl’s wish, “Oh, auntie, if only you had your 
Sunday dress on,” then went slowly upstairs to 
her guest. 

Charles Stuart saw a woman of middle age, 
who might have been comely once, but whose 
face cares and anxieties had long robbed of good 
looks. A thin, frightened, shabby woman, in a 
faded dress and prim cap, with no shade of 
resemblance, no single similarity of features to 
connect her with her niece. Mrs, Stubbs found 
her prospective nephew | poe what she had 
fancied, a gentleman of pleasant manners and 
fashionable air. 

**My husband is out,” she began, hurriedly, 
“and indeed, Mr. Stuart, if you wish to see 
him for what I think it can do no good, the 
meeting would be painful to you both.” 

“You are Muriel’s aunt,” returned Charles 
Stuart, warmly; “‘he is only her uncle-in-law. 
What I have to say concerns you more than 
him. Will you not sit down and let me speak 
to you ?” 

Mrs. Stubbs sat down and performed in- 
visible laundry energetically. She always 
so disposed of her hands when ill at ease. If 
only her labours could have been turned to 
account they would greatly have lightened 
Molly’s toil on washing days. 

“Muriel has told you,” began Mr. Stuart, 
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he ldly, “that she has promised to be my wife. 


position is such that I can amply provide | other, equably. 


r r he re; no worldly anxiety need ever touch her 
if only you give her to me.’ 
e Ww s not that,” put in Mrs. Stubbs, hurriedly | ness of the minister. 


—*‘it’s not that at all.” 

“Your friend MrsBertram, to whom you 
entrusted Muriel, will tell you she has known 
me for years. I cannot pretend that I am 
worthy of one so fair and innocent as Muriel, | 
but I assure you that all that man can do I will 
pe for her happiness. Iam a lawyer by profes- | ] 

, but having independent means I do not 
foll w any career. Jn birth and fortune surely 
= 1 will admit I am net ineligible.” 

“It is not that,” again Gmterrupted Mrs. 
Stubbs—“it’s not that.atall-” 

«What is it then? Our acquaintance may 
have been short, hut remepiber, ighoaleen daily, 


hourly, for two mont fi e. I have 
lived in the same house ~ :M I.know her 
better now than I couldsha ve, done = aia gon of 
formal visiting. She is willing to amy, wife ; 
no one has a right to step injbetween us.’ 


He stopped abruptly, and Mrs. Stubbs ,col- 
lected all her faculties for a.reply. 

“ You see, Mir. Stuaut,” she said, atilast, “our 
great wish § isto secure Resa 8 caw could pot 


¢all her M: % ) happiness. 
« And 2B assured by giving her to 
the man she Joy 


« Love Belews to do with qt. 
“I beg your RAEN. eer thing todo 
with happin 


ey meant soul’s We —— 
dust,” Dorn some, of ot ter a cunt lus i 
expressions ; “all Sinners. We 
but a brief sojourn here, 4 i ittle y 
this be spent, whetheran , OF. OnDO, 
Mr. Stuart, ais Mumel's 4 Re ate | your 
anxious abouts” r 

“You mean when she is dead,” uttering the 


words in sheer amazement. 

“Yes; your riches, your grandeur will avail 
her nothing then.” 

“My dear madame,” returned Charles, fairly 
bewildered, “ you must be making some thistake. 
“Tam neitherrich nor great. Iam simply an 
English country gentleman, and my wife will 
lead a plain, country life. I was baptized and 
confirmed. I goto church regularly on a Sun- 
day; why on’earth should ‘my wife have less 
chance of eternal salvation than.other people ?” 

Mrs. Stubbs was spared any answer to this 
remarkably embarrassing question by the, 
entrance, of her lord and master. 

«You can. retire, Martha. I haye overheard 
enough of the conversation to xeply,to this 
gentleman.” 

‘Is it religious to listen at: keyholes ?’’ asked 
Charles Stuart, bitterly of himself ;*‘if so, I am 
thankful I am not.one of the elect. Poor Mrs. 
Stubbs, I wonder she.is alive at allafter being 
married all these years to such a creature. My 
pretty, dainty Muriel, he shan’t have the power 
to tyrannise over her.an hour longer than I can 
lielp it.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Stubbs, pompously, “ you 
might have saved yourself the trouble of this 
visit. I have no dealings with the vain, giddy 
sons of fashion. I beg in Mrs. Stubbs’ name 
and my own to decline your acquaintance.” 

“Mr. Stubbs,” returned the visitor, calmly, 
“T came here to ask you for the hand of ‘your 

wife’s niece, Muriel Lestrange, whom I met at 
the house of my friend, Mrs. Bertram.” 

He laid a stress on the last four words, to 
no avail; just now it did not suit Nehemiah to be 
arespector of persons. 

“I decline your suit, sir. Mary is not for 
such as you. If she marries aplain-spoken, in- 
dustrious man, whose godly mother will train 
her well, there may + a chance for ‘her, My 
wife’s sister-married into the .world, ae she 
died a pauper sinner, sir. hall «do 
better.” 

“If she marries me, Mr. Stubbs; she will 
never be a pauper. Ido not.see why she:should 
ever be asinner. Once more Jask you for your 
consent tO marry Mumel Lestrange ?”’ 


“You will never have it, sir,” returned the 
“Mary shall never marry 
you! ? 

“That she shall,” stung by the cutting cold- 
«If, you won’t give your 


consent,.we shall be married without it.” 


ican at Jes 





* Shetis a-minor,” mildly. 

“ She won’t be a minor always.” 

“It wants .more than three years to her 
ibefore that she will have become 


maj lo 
me er 
attached 


nt young man who has 
out fala 4 


to her—a lamb of 

You can’tdorce ‘her into amasrying anyone. 
Muriel yrillike, true to me, and.we,can wait.” 

is tedious work, especially to 


oe Stubbs, .will you ariswer one question ? 
is your.objection to. me Pp”? 


if -are not one of us:” 
ar the life of ,him, Charles conld not 
canned mending this fault. Mr. Stubbs 
inned : 


safe in ‘the snares of the 


sil meyer be 


ther-to B ag 
er nthe BE catrustea | 3 


amece to her. ae “was saying, Mary’s, 
= Pe gh she isnot yet en-’ 
feet ene ae A. few tem 


tions, and she 
would s9qn be ved away from the fold?’ 


“I musgtawish you ceelancreing, then, twust-. 


peo 


ing time may ¢ 






mane +d 


solately down Dust Street, he heard a brisk 
step behind him; turning round, he saw the 
shaggy servant who had admitted him to Eden 
Cottage, 

f Take the next turning, sir,” she cried, ‘and 
wait.’ 

Wondering what it meant; Charles, did asche 
was. ir and five minutes later was: joined 


by Mol 

$5 thought I'd make bal 
missus is going on at Miss 
she’s a crying fit to die.” 

This did not seem encouraging news, | get 
Molly pronounced it with intense:satisfaction. 

“I'm the girl there,’’ she .continned, ‘and 
I hate the master like p’ison. If you.giveime a 
note or a bit message for miss J’ll see she das 
ibs”? 

I fear Charles admired Molly’s Christianity 


and tell you, sir, 
'y, and: Miss Mary 


.far more than her master’s. 


“Tell her to keep up her courage;” she said, 
earnestly, “and to be brave.” 

« And you'll write, sir?” 

« Mr. Stubbe would stop the letters, Molly?” 

«Yes, sir.’ 

“Is Miss Muriel never at home alone ?” 


since I came. ‘hey all goes to chapel on next 
Friday night, except the babbies.” 

«What time does chapel begin ?” 

« Half- -past six, ShallT tell miss to stay in, 
"cause you're coming?” suggested Molly, who | 
certainly was not dense at alove affair. 

“Yes; let. me in yourself,’ there’s a good 
girl.” He slipped something into her hand. 
“ Buy yourself a ribbon with this.” 


“This” was half a sovereign, as much as a 


month’s.wages to Molly. 

«Law, sir, you be a gentleman sure. I'll let 
you in. I'll eome down here and “tell you 
directly they’re all gone.” 

_And throwing her apron over her head, the 

sped away, doubtless to convey to Muriel 


‘the verdict that her lover was a real gentle- 


man, 





y 


wain,and giddy enough now. Fw, 












ting piety, ministers, Jambs, -and : Bethals at ; 
than he had .ever hated anyone in 
his life, Charles departed. As he walked discon- | 


; 








CHAPTER XXII. 
CHARLES STUART'S RESOLVE. 


There is omni’ antl causes why and wherefore 
in all things. Inq Henry V. 


We may remember.that it was on a Saturday 
that Frank Bertram left the Knoll, and calling 
at Kilburn that same,afternoon, interrupted 
Percy Ashley inghis attempt~to persuade Bea- 
trice to listen to him. 







Two days dater and Mr. Stuart also 
left Downghize,: ‘a riram sympathising 
with themgoumuehwhat she mademo demur to 
their travelli ee at The lovers 
parted ay station with the 

nders was to ,call the 


i thejlion in.pis den, or, 
guage,-visithe Shepherd 
age. 








this plan was carried out, 
yet og Charles’ faylt that it 

‘Aftarthe bad parted from Molly, 
iter dull Clapham streets, it 
‘that never had position 
than his. The sole ob- 

“n Stubbs that jhe was not 
Jo. clest ssaamed impossible to remove. 
= the jmeantige stwo disagreeable facts re- 
mained. It wanted more | three years to 
Mauriel’s twenty-first birthday, and as Jong as 
prt mes @ minor she was wader Mr. Stubbs’ 


is thought she aatter 
' iy P og a sa to shim at 
oe ba Mr. Sinbbs 

uf er her father or her 
er’ h win gontral.of her actions 
we ~ #ay the least, doubtful 


pest, any marriage she 
might { orm. 

Considerably relieved at this, the lover decided 
that he must prevail on Muriel to leave Eden 
Cottage at once. He sat down there and then 
and wrote alléng ghtonicle ‘of his woes ‘td | Mrs. 
Bertram, and then sallied forth to call on Frank. 

He was somewhat unfortunate, for twice did 
he present himself at the Charing Cross Hotel. 
Somehew -Mr. Stuart's. visits seemed unlucky 
this ‘Tnesday, for dizank was out each 
time. As he was going away in a most un- 
amiable frame of ‘mind he espied his friend 
leisurely alighting from a cab. ‘io button-hole 
hinn.was thé work of ‘an instant. ° 

“Where on earth have you, been P I have: 
been ttying to find you all-day.” 

“T couldn’t divine that, my dear fellow. How 
was I to tell anything special had happened 
since Saturday,?” ; 

« Well, a great deal has,” only half appeased. 

Only too heartily could rankshave re-echoed 
the sentiment, since he had prevailed on Beatrice 
to fix their wedding-day. But he only said, 
cheerful 


«Well, come and smoke a weed in my room. 


| You seem dreadfully put out about something.” 


The friends adjourned to Mr. Bertram’s pri- 


i’ vate sitting‘room, and cigars and “brandy and 
“I don’t know, sir. ‘She’s been away ever! 


water were protiuced. ‘The fire burnt brightly ; 
the gas was lighted. Really everything looked 


| the picture of comfort. 


Frank Bertram-threw himself ‘Jazily into an 
easy chair and waited for the list of his-friend’s 
troubles ;’ but this-was so Jong ‘in coming that he 

remarked, inquiringly: 


vad ie is t well at all,” towed Chotles: ‘Stuart. 


|“§f éver there were a tyrannical, horrible, 


opinionated idiot its Nehemiah Stubbs.” 


“ Strong language,” laconically. 

“ Not.a, bit too strong.” 

“ You have seen him, then ?”. 

“Yes; 1 went there to-day. He positively 
refused to’ shave anything to’ do with me. 
Woulkin’t let: me see ener ee cations im- 
pertinence to tell me to my face it wasiof nouse 
for me to:write to her, as he should think it his 
dutyto see she never had my letters. Bother 
his duty! I think, if he didn’t talk quite so 
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much about it, he:would be a much pleasanter 
person to get on with.” 

“ Poor little Muriel” 

“That's ‘not all,” continued Mr. Stuart, who 
was thoroughly in love and proportionately 
desperate. “He ‘has got some wretched man 
with a godly mother whom he wants Muriel to 
marry.’ 

« She -won’t do that.” 

“To be sure not. But do you think it’s‘a 
pleasant thing for me know she’s being worried 
out-of ‘her‘life,: while I-can’t get near her to say 
a word of comfort. If Iwére the veriest ne’er- 
do-well out I couldn’t' be treated worse.” 

“instead ‘of the highly eligible master of 
Blyth:.Hal”: put im Frank. “Well, well, 
Charley, you can’ t-atonse the old man of being 
mercenary. Your riches don’t ‘seem ‘to ‘have 
made much impression on him.” 

« He has set his'‘mind on Muriel marrying this 
‘pioustman,’ I can see that. Fancy my pretty 
little Muriel tied for life to one ‘of ‘her ‘uncle's 
jambs!” 

“Perhaps it’s Jeremiah Bigs.” 

“Very likely. 1 didn*t hear the ‘name. 
fact was enough for me.” 

“Too muth, I should'say. 
going to do ?” 

lope as soon'as Idan brine Muriél to ‘it. 
It’s the only thing ‘left for us. I ean'tledve her 
to his tender mercies for three years. She'd be 
worn to death. Once\married I don’t’ believe he 
can interfere with us.” 

“He could if he'got‘wind of it beforehand.” 

«But Idon’*t mean him to. ‘Ours will be a 
runaway match. You won’t think any ‘the 
worse of us for it, ‘Frank? If-ever ‘you are 
married; “Frank, of course it will’ be in style, 
with eight bridesmaids and twenty carriages ; 
but Muriel andd.tan dispense with show.” 

Frank Bertram was silent. ‘The similarity of 
their positions struck him forcibly. Also he felt 
a pang of reproach. Charles Stuart’s family 
was as old‘as'his ownyand Mariel Lestrance was 
no more beautiful than Beatrice Grey. Yet Mr. 
Stuart was anxious to'proclaim his marriage as 
soon as possible. 

He had been to Muriel’s evardian ; he con- 
sulted: his own friends ‘about it. If an élope- 
ment really took place, one day- afterwards 
Muriel would be installed ‘mistress of Blyth 
Hall, and the first lady in the village. 

He, on the contrary, had told no creature of 
his love for Beatrice. For months, perhaps for 
years, their marriage would remain a secret. 
No congratulations, no homecoming, would 
await his wife. He ‘was showing far less honour 
to Beatrice than his friend to Muriel, and he felt 
it bitterly. 

Frank Bertram hated trouble, detested scenes. 
If Beatrice would have accepted him on no 
other terms, he would-have revealed his engage- 
ment to his mother and been married with the 
state fitting his rank, but she had been too 
eager to renounce ‘her claims, and he in his 
selfish love of ease had let her do so. 

“T think ‘you will be very happy,” he said, 
after along, long pause. ‘Muriel is one of the 
sweetest girls I ever met.” 

“That's praise coming from an old bachelor 
like you. ‘The @eed’s not Gone yet though. I 
fear I shail have a deal of trouble before I per- 
suade Muriel ‘to ‘consent to .an elopement. It 
‘does sound very dreadful, you know.” 

“Fancy'a staid old lawyer like you commit- 
ting suth folly. What would your clients think 

‘you ?” 

“Fo I de pc need’ wining any tonger. 
TI daresay it T have run off with 
‘an ‘attress ds the known to be a dramatic 
‘awrthor.” 

* Will that affect you ?” rather seriously. 

“Not @ ‘eerap;’” Hittle gnessine ‘the interest 
‘the reply ‘held for his friend. “Tf Muriel had 
‘been’ an -ncitess I thould matry her just the 
‘same: | When she is'my wife, the first friend T 
shall imtrodace her to will be Beatrice Grey. I 
-ean desire ‘no better companion for “her.” 

“ Have you seen Miss Grey lately?” ‘thinking 
the intreduction would not come off for some 
‘time to veme, 

» No;T only-eame to town yesterday, and I 
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feel too worried and unsettled to think of any- 
thing. Isee poor Ashley’s dead. I shouldn’t 
wonder if Miss Grey left the New Theatre now. 
The brother, who is Ashley’s heir, used to be an 
awful scamp, and she hated him.” 

“She must have known him pretty well to 
hate him. Did he hate her in return ?” 

‘People say he did very much the reverse, 
and that she had more than one chance of being 
Mrs. Percy Ashley. I saw them together once 
or twice, and no woman ever snubbed a man 


\more than she snubbed him.” 


You don’t think it will be a match then?” 

“Never. I must try and see Miss Grey be- 
fore the theatré re-opens. ‘Of course I shall 
stay in town now till this is settled. What are 
you going to do ?” 

“Tam going abroad next month.” 

“Good gracious! why and wherefore? What 
does Mrs. Bertram say?” 

She doesn’t know it yet: I must go down 
in a week or so and tell her. I shall have to 
stay a day or two there to make up for not 
going home for Christmas.” 

«You look ten times better than you did on 
Saturday,” said Stuart, cordially. “Frank, you 
almost frightened me then.” 

et & oe 

“You wished everything was at the bottom 
of the sea, talked of estrangements happening 
between you and Mrs. Bertram, in fact I never 
knew you so gloomy.” 

“Tam not gloomy now.” 

“No; the trouble, whatever it was, has de- 
parted, I take it. Frank, I know it was not 
about cards, or horses, or money. Was it about 
a woman ?” 

And Frank Bertram parried the question 
adroitly. 

* ‘You are almost as much of a matchmaker as 
my mother, Charley. Iam not worrying about 
atiy woman in the world, and none has ever 
said ‘No’ tome. Will that content you?” 

“T suppose it must; only I can’t help won- 
dering what you were about whilst we supposed 
you to be in Norfolk ?” 

“T was travelling, Charley, from pillar to 
post and post to pillar. Be sure of one thing, I 
wasn’t making love.” 

«Well, I shall see you again before you set 
out on these fresh travels. I think sometimes, 
Frank, you must be hunting for the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” 

“Tf I find it ’'Ul share it-with you,” answered 
Bertram, heartily; ‘‘so much I can safely pro- 
mise. See me again, of course you will; it’s 
three weeks before I think of starting. Come 
in as often as you can and let me know how yon 
are getting on?” 

They .exchanged a warm handshake and 
parted, meaning soon to meet again, but both 
were in love and both devoted their time to one 
specific object. 

Frank hada secret to keep which made him 
little anxious for his friend’s conrpany, and so it 
came to pass that the three weeks passed and 
they did not meet. 

Charles was prevented from many causes from 
going to the Charing Cross Hotel. When he 
did call_as he imagined, just in time to say 
good-bye, he was met by the news that Mr. 

ertram had left early that morning. It was 
the day of Frank’s wedding. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A STOLEN MEETING. 


Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 


Awvorn who has ever been in love—more 
especially if the tender passion has ‘come to 
them for the first time in their maturity—will 
believe me when I say that from Tuesday till 
Friday seemed to Chatles Stuart an endless 
space. It was comparatively late on Tuesday 
when he left his friend’s, but how he got over 
Wednesday and ‘Thursday he never. knew. 
Friday morning and afternoon dragged heavily, 
and he arrived at the dirty street appointed by 


€ 





Molly as a rendezvous some time before six, and 
grew very tired of looking at the modest shops 
and untidy houses. 

Why ever couldn’t chapels begin before half- 
past six? Why didn’t the Stubbs’ start early ? 
He was sure they would be late. What on 
earth should he do if Mrs. Stubbs was left at 
home to mount guard over herrefractory niece ? 
These reflections and many like them had 
fairly worried him into a state of anxious excite- 
ment, when he caught sight of Molly in the 
distance, her face beaming with smiles and her 
appearance actually embellished by a clean white 
apron. 

“They're all gone, sir,” she exclaimed, 
triumphantly. “There ain’t a soul at home 
except Miss Muril” (the name of Muriel was 
beyond Molly’s pronunciation) “‘and the babbies, 
which is in two cribs at the top of the house.” 

Charles Stuart, the most fastidious of men, 
never resented Molly’s humble companionship. 
Together they quickly started for Eden Cot- 
tage. 

* Does Miss Muriel expect me ?” 

“Lor, yes, sir. She stayed in @ purpose, 
which made the master awful eross. He’s been 
and locked the front door, so you'll have to go 
down the area steps, which I’m real sorry for, 
only it can’t be helped.” 

I doubt if many lovers encounter such dif- 
ficulties in their wooing. Arrived at Eden 
Cottage, Molly, skilful with long experience, 
quickly scrambled over the railings, down the 
area steps, and charitably reappeared with a 
dip candle, flickering dimly in a large, tin 
candlestick. By aid of this brilliant illumina- 
tion, Charles also accomplished the descent. 
Molly conducted him through the kitchen, down 
a narrow passage to the breakfast-room, and an- 
nouncing, triumphantly : 

“T’ve ‘brought him, miss,” retreated, chari- 
tably, to the kitchen, where, by the light of the 
same tallow candle, she proceeded to indite a 
letter in the most extraordinary text-hand to her 
own lover, who was rather a contrast to 
Muriel’s. 

Charles Stuart advanced quickly to the 
hearthrug, and there, from a little, old stool, 
Muriel rose up to meet him. She put her two 
little hands in his and exclaimed, joyfully : 

“Oh, Charley, I never thought you would 
really come.” 

«Which did you think would keep me away, 
the railings or the steps ?” 

“Don’t laugh,” pleadingly. 


‘Oh, Charley, 
what-are we todo? They are so angry.” 


Mr. Stuart sat down in one of the ricketty 
chairs and drew Muriel close tohim. The fire 
was nearly ont; the one candle was the counter- 
part of Molly’s, and yet these two had the as- 
tounding eccentricity to be happy. 

‘Tf you could come every evening like this, I 
shouldn’t mind half so much,” sighed Muriel 
“Uncle Nehemiah says I am never to see 
‘you again, and that he has told you so too.” 

He did tell meso, but I did not promise to 
obey‘him. Muriel, my little, shy, woodland 
flower, I am afraid the time has come when you 
must choose between us. You won’t give me 
up for fifty uncles, will you, dear ?” 

“No,” she answered, firmly; “I will always 
be true to you, and by-and-bye, when I am of 
age, 1 will see you as often as I like.” 

Stuart fairly laughed. 

“Do you think I shall be content with that 
promise, fairy? Do you imagine I am going to 
leave you here for the next three years and never 
see you? Oh, no, Muriel, I cannot agree to 
that.” 

“But what are we to do?” ‘repeated Muriel, 
watlly. ‘Of course it would be much ‘nicer to be 
engaged comfortably like other people, but we 

ean’t.’ 

«‘ What do people do when they are engaged, 
Muriel ?” 

“They see each other very often, I suppose,” 
rather perplexed at this point blank question, 
‘‘and when they can’t see each other they 
write.” 

* Simple child.. But after that, what then ?” 

«Why, some day they are married.” 

“That is just it, Muriel. We cannot be en- 
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gaged comfortably, as you callit. If I leave ycu 
here Mr. Stubbs will worry you to death, so, my 
fairy, there is only one thing left for us to do. 
We must be married at once.” 

“If Uncle Nehemiah won’t let me be engaged 
I’m sure he will never let me be married.” 

“Don’t ask him; come to me, Muriel, I will 
make you happier than he ever has.” 

“TI cannot come like that,” she answered, 
gravely. “Oh, Charley, you do not really want 
me ” 

Charles Stuart passed his arm round her 
waist and looked straight into her blue eyes. 

‘Muriel, dearest, listen to me, if I saw the 
slightest prospect of our ever being married 
cepenly I would never ask you to elope with me. 
I would like you to have a public wedding where 
my friends might come and admire the little 
wife I had chosen. Child, I should like the day 
that sees us married to be the happiest and most 
honoured of your life, but your uncle has made 
that impossible.” 

“If we waited.” 

For your own sake, Muriel, I could not come 
to you often as I have come to-night. I could 
not draw down the sea of scandal on our meet- 
ings. Dear, if we ‘wait’ remember it is with- 
out even the privilege of writing to each other. 
If I were dying I could not let you know; if you 
were in great trouble no one would tell me. 
Muriel, my darling, to my eyes such a separa- 
tion would be worse than death.” 

“Yes,” breathed the girl, “uncertainty is 
-worse than death; I know that.” 

The intense sadness of her words struck his 
ear. 

“How do you know that, little Muriel, my 
darling? Have you had any trouble I do not 
know of ?” 

“Charley, did you ever hear that I had a 
sister ?” 

«‘ Mrs. Bertram I fancy said something about 
it. Was she like you, Muriel ?” 

**No, she was older and better. Charley, I 
have often wanted to tell you about her, only 
something held me back. I was afraid you 
would blame her too.” 

“I will never blame anyone you love, dear.” 


And the promise was not given without an 
‘effort, for remember he knew nothing of the 
woman he was binding himself not to con- 
demn. 

“‘ Beatrice was six years older than I,” began 
Muriel. “TI never could tell you how good and 
beautiful she was. We were never separated 
till mamma died two years ago last June. We 
were very poor.” Her voice trembled, and 
‘Charles Stuart held her in a closer embrace. 
«« Beatrice had been a governess, but she could 
not earn enough to keep me with her, so she 
made up her mind to go on the stage. Our 
father was an actor. Mamma had a little in- 
come which died with her, or Beatrice might 
have become an actress before.” 

‘There is nothing for which to blame your 
sister,” said Stuart, warmly. “ Some of the 
truest women in the world have been actresses. 
‘You are too sensitive, fairy.” 

“It is not that. I never blamed her. The 
day Uncle Nehemiah fetched me Beatrice told 
him she should claim me as soon as ever she was 
able to make a home for us. He asked her what 
she was going to do, and then——he anathe- 
matised her. I shall never forget that day, 
Charley,” went on Muriel, “nor the look of 
suffering on her face. Beatrice promised me 
faithfully that successful or not we should meet 
again, that nothing on earth should separate us 
for very long. I came here; in my life the 
cruellest thing was the scorn they heaped on 
her. I never could believe her wrong; but the 
constant sneers have made me afraid to speak 
of her. Charley, you won’t mind my loving 
Beatrice, for oh, I must love her till I die.” 

“My dear child,” said Stuart, gently, “don’t 
think I am a monster like your uncle. When 
once you are my wife we will both do our best to 
find your sister. I know something of the stage, 
and I am sure I could trace her. One thing I 


promise you, you shall have some certainty as to 


“Charley, you go very often to the theatre, 
don’t you ?”’ 
“ Pretty often, dear.” 
“Then perhaps you have seen her. 
a common name, Beatrice Lestrange.” 
“TI may have seen her under an assumed 
name, not under her own.” 
. “She would never take a name that was not 
ers.” 
“ Have you heard nothing of her—absolutely 
nothing ?” 
**Not a word or line; the awful uncertainty 
about her fate is what I meant just now.” 
«Then you won’t let Mr. Stubbs doom you 'to 
awful uncertainty about mine? You will trust 
me, Muriel ?” 
“I do trust you.” 
‘Then, Muriel, will you promise not to let 
Mr. Stubbs worry you ?” 
“T think, Charley, you have not quite under- 
stood me. When you came in to-night and I 
said we must wait, I really thought we could do 
nothing else.” 
*« Muriel, as I understand it, in the eyes of the 
law Mr. Stubbs can refuse his consent to our 
engagement; he can shut his doors on me and 
refuse for you to receive my letters. If he 
entered the church while we were being married 
he could stop the ceremony; but that ceremony 
once complete he would be powerless to inter- 
fere. This is my view, do you follow it, 
Muriel ?” 
“Yes.” 
“But you do not think asI do. Tell me all 
you mean, dear. Don’t hide your real wishes 
from me.” * 
“Charley,” said the girl, timidly, her face 
averted so that he could not see her blushes, 
* when a girl does what you said—elope, don’t 
people say hard things of her. I shouldn’t 
mind for myself, only for you; it would be 
painful for a By-and-bye you might even 
get to wish I had not. consented.” 

“No one will ever say a hard word of you, 
Muriel. The world is not quite so cruel as 
people like to imagine. No, my darling, if you 
will consent to my plan, you shall be my dear 
wife within two hours of leaving here.” 

“May I write to Mrs. Bertram ?” 

“To be sure you may. I had a kind letter 
from her this morning. She is a dear old lady. 
I think just at first she was hurt at my carrying 
off the prize she had intended for Frank, but 
she is all kindness now.” 

“* Did you tell her about my uncle ?” 

“ Yes.” 

« And what did she say ?” 

“She didn’t propose an elopement, dear, it 
wouldn’t do for a demure old widow lady to 
suggest such a thing; but she said if we both 
felt three years was too long to wait, and re- 
solved to dispense with Mr. Stubbs’ consent, she 
would come up to London and be of what use 
she could to you. It is the kindest offer I ever 
heard of. I think Mrs. Bertram loves you very 
dearly, Muriel.” 

“I do hope when Frank marries,” said 
Muriel, eagerly, “ (that is of course if he ever 
does marry) that his wife will be very, very 
good to dear old Mrs. Bertram; she does want a 
daughter to pet so much.” 

«Her son won’t let himself be petted. Fancy, 
Muriel, he is going abroad again almost 
directly, and has no idea when he shall 
return.” 

“He told me he should spend Christmas at 
the Knoll.” 

“But he has changed his mind. I can’t 
make Bertram out. He sent you a kind mes- 
sage, Muriel, and told me he thought I should 
be very happy.” 

“I like Mr. Bertram very much,” said 
Muriel, thoughtfully, “only he frightens me 
sometimes. He can be very stern. One day I 
was talking to him about my wish to go to the 
theatre, and he spoke so bitterly about the 
stage and actresses. I never shall forget the 
grave, sad look on his face.” 

** When we are married, Muriel, you shall go 
to the theatre every night.” 


It is not 





her fate.” 


A loud rap at the door, a suspicious turning 





of the handle; all with the kindest intentions on 

Molly’s part to prepare them for, her advent. 

* Please, sir, they'll all be in in a quarter of 

an hour. You must go in ten minutes, you 

really must ;” and she vanished. 

Charley took his watch out and put it on the 

table. ; 

“Ten minutes, Muriel, and how much we 

have to doin them. We seem to have settled 

nothing?” 

“You have been here such a little while.” 

“Two hours. Now, darling, be serious, which 

is it to be, rebellion and happiness, or submis- 

sion to Mr. Stubbs’ t sd 

As she whispered 

again and again. No need to ask what it was. 

Muriel was not a heroine, but a simple girl 

thoroughly in love. Charles Stuart got his 

way. 

** When shall I see you again ?” 

«Ts there a prayer meeting next Friday ?” 

«* No,” with more dejection than the lack of a 

religious service had ever before caused her, 

* not for three weeks.” 

Charles wrote two or three words on a card. 

“That is my town address. Manage to send 

me a line. The servant will post it for you. 

If you can meet me anywhere or I can come 

here, let me know; if not, dearest, lam afraid 

it is good-bye for three long weeks.” 

Muriel’s eyes filled with tears. I don’t know 

how she would have borne three years separa- 

tion. The good-bye was a sad one certainly ; 

fate did seem unkind to these lovers.” 

“ And you will really come tome when I ask 
‘ou ?” 

- Yes,” she whispered; “I can trust you to 

remember I did it only because you asked 

me.” 

« You shall never repent it, my darling. You 
and I together can laugh at Mr. Stubbs.” 

Ominous knocks at the door; poor Molly was 
getting in a frenzy. Charles gave one look at 
his watch, and put it into his pocket. 

«IT must go, dear.” 

A last kiss and he tore himself away. The 
journey up the steps seemed far than 
that down them been. He did not forget 
to reward Molly, who had again brought her 
candle to his assistance. 

“Turn to the left, sir,” directed that astute 
damsel, “or you'll run right into the lot of 
> em.”’ 

He was barely out of sight when Muriel’s 
pious relatives returned. 


(To be Continued.) 


er answer he kissed her 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 


Crxantinuss.—Cleanliness and cleanly habits 
are among the indi bles in the bring- 
ing up of children. ungest baby can be 
taught cleanly habits by mere custom, but, asin 
the matter of sleep and food, begin early. In the 
management of babies, nothing is much more 
difficult than to teach them good habits, when 
they have been allowed thoughtlessly to con- 
tract bad ones. A poor little child is suddenly 
told, that it must “ behave itself ” it is scolded ; 


for doing now what it has so often done before, 
without a word of ; 
course, it cannot b itself of its old practices 
at once ; it will take weeks, months, perha: 3, to 
do so. wapedy Bas © sighs to Re © for 
uncleanly ways, when mother has been too 
ignorant, or too careless, to educate it to clean- 
liness. 

Little babies will do as they are directed, if the 
mother makes it a necessary part of her system 
to instruct them, and never omit the duty ; it 





and poor little unfortunate, sometimes eapet 
roof. This is cruel. Of . 
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not much longer, for their backs will not bear it, 
and, besides, it is injurious to them in other 
ways. The mother must not be discouraged nor 
disappointed, if, when baby has been placed in 
his chair, morning after morning, he shows no 
ptoms of following her rules; he will follow 
em, sooner or later; and, then, good habits 
once formed, will not be easily relinquished, 
ially if the mother is ever watchful with 
him, to detect any little unavoidable mistake, 
and will, with grave kindness, remind him of 
it. 


There should bea “table” to baby’s chair, 
and if a toy or two is put upon it, he will forget 
that he does not like sitting still. Do not let 
him cry; it is a great comfort in a house, when 
baby is not encouraged tocry. But that does 
not mean to let him have everything he cries 
for; let him have his own proper playthings, 
and keep him busy with them ; naby, with plenty 
to do, forgets to cry. 

The bath of tepid water is, of course, another 
“indispensable” for the baby’s health and 
comfort. We have before spoken of the bath 
for the young baby, and when a little older the 
“splash” is so much enjoyed that the little 
fellow is ready to cry when taken out of his tub. 
Then he should be amused whilst he is being 
rubbed dry, and he will soon be as anxious for 
the mother’s merry chatter as he was for his 
“splash.” Some mothers put a little rock salt 
in the morning bath if the baby is delicate, but 
great care must be taken not to use it if there is 
any sore or chafed parts on the body, as it will, 
of course, smart very much. 

Little children who have not been accustomed 
to be put in water, nearly always scream at first ; 
they should be very carefully treated, poor little 
souls, for they are terribly terrified ; they should 
not be put in as quickly as a child who has taken 
a bath almost every day from its birth. The 
mother should be exceedingly gentle, putting in 
the legs and feet first, sprinkling them, and 
playing and talking with the little one all the 
while 


A piece of bright-coloured ribbon or a scrap of 
cloth tied to the handle of the bath tub, will be 
of great service, for baby cannot resist trying to 
clutch at these splendid articles, and he will 
most probably sit down in the water, and forget 
that he does not like it. 

Before being put to bed for the night, the 
baby should be sponged off, about those parts of 
his person that are apt to excoriate. 

Older children, too, should have their hands 
and feet washed, before going to bed, if they are 
in the habit of “ playing in the dirt,” which is a 
Paradisical state to most children. Garden dirt 
will not hurt them ; it is “ clean dirt,” and most 
healthful, too; let them dig, too, to their heart’s 
content, and the strong limbs, bright eyes, and 
rosy cheeks will soon repay the mother for the 
extra little trousers, frocks and aprons that go 
to the wash-tub each week. 

As the child grows older, he should be tanght 
to keep his nails and hands clean (of course we do 
not mean just when digging), and also taught to 
use the tooth-brush every day. The fine-tooth 
comb is a most pernicious thing for the head ; it 
scrapes up the scalp and creates dandruff; a 
little borax and water, or the white of a new-laid 
egg, well whisked and applied to the head, and 
then well rinsed out is much better. The hair 
should be well dried with warm towels, after 
any such application, but the scalp once clean, 
it can usually be kept so by regular brushings. 
Putting a child’s hairin curl-papers, or plaiting 
it tightly at night, in order to make it crimp, is 
very injurious to it. 





A STAGE TRICK. 


« For ways that are dark”’ the stage is peculiar. 
A certain actor, as a pirate in a melo-drama, 
was wont to excite the wonder of the spectators 
by extinguishing a candle with a pistol-shot. 
The trick was done by placing the light ona 
table near a small round hole in the “cloth” 
behind it, through: which the prompter blew 
out the candle as the actor di ed the pistol. 
Actuated by jealousy, or a love of mischief, a 





fellow-actor one night covered the hole with a 
gold-beater’s skin, and when the pirate fired and 
the prompter blew, the candle flared away in 
triumph. The pirate drew another pistol from 
his belt, but before he could pull the trigger, 
the malicious joker had torn away the skin, and 
by blowing through the hole made the candle 
go out, apparently of its own accord, while the 
disconcerted actor was mentally abusing the 
innocent prompter for his pet point not coming 
off as usual. 








Hee Masesty’s birthday will be kept on 
Saturday, the 24th of May next. 

Bicrcies.—At length the legal authorities 
have decided that a bicycle is a carriage, and 
that therefore the driver of a bicycle is liable to 
prosecution if he conform not to the regulations 
of the Act as regards furious driving. Since 
bicycles are carriages within the meaning of the 
Act, we presume that the owner of the “ poor 
man’s horse” will in future be liable to dutyfor 
keeping a carriage. The duty for such a car- 
riage as a bicycle, or tricycle, or, indeed, a four- 
wheeler velocipede (which would probably be 
under 4 cwt. in weight) would be 15s. per 
annum. If the law officers of the crown so 
decide, doubtless the ranks of bicyclists will be 
considerably thinned. 








FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” ‘“ Poor Loo,” etc. 


> 


CHAPTER XXIV. 





WHERE I8 SHE? 


Peace! peace! He is not dead—he doth not 
sleep— 
He hath awaken’d from the dream of life; 


"Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. SHELLEY. 


Ir was quite early on the following morning 
when Florence Edgecombe started from Jasmine 
Cottage to see Dr. Cousins. She had not slept 
since he roused her out of bed during the night, 
and her mind was in a tumult of anxiety on 
Clara’s account. 

Poor Clara! Had she been mad enough to 
elope with Charles Rentroll, or with that secret 
lover of hers, supposing he and Rentroll were 
not identical? Or had some accident. or some 
greater misfortune still befallen her? 

Florence had been lying awake all night, 
wondering, dreading, hoping to hear something 
that would clear up the mystery, but no mes- 
senger had arrived from Dr. Cousins, and as he 
had promised to send if Clara were safe, no news 
in this case was bad news, and being unable to 
bear the suspense any longer, the girl left her 
father in the charge of Mercy and hurried to- 
wards the town. She was not very long in 
reaching the physician’s door, and on being ad- 
mitted to his presence, she asked, eagerly : 

“Is she at home? Is it all right?” 

Then she sank into a chair, for Dr. Cousins’ 
face answered her almost before he could frame 
the words to do so. 

“No, she has not come back,” he replied, 
sternly; “and she will never enter my house 
again; she is no child of mine. I have done 
all I was paid to doand more. She has chosen 
her course, and she shall abide by it.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Cousins, how can you talk like this P 
But where is she? Has she written you a 
letter ?” 

“No; I have not found any trace of her. But 
look at those letters. Did you ever see that 
writing before ?” 

And he handed Florence one of Clara’s trea- 
sured love letters. 

“Yes,” she replied, slowly, while she felt sick 
at heart, “it is Mr. Rentroll’s.” 

“ You are sure of it ?” 

* Quite sure.” 





585 
« You mean the man with whom she left your 
— last night ?” 
ait 


** And did you suspect nothing of this ?” asked 
the angry father, sternly. 

“No, not until after they had left, and then 
it was rather because of his caution and her im- 
patience and restlessness that I thought the 
secret lover whose name she would never tell 
me, might be he.” 

*«* Well, she is gone off with him, and she has 
no longer a home here. I shall never allow her 
name to be mentioned in my hearing again.” 

** But don’t you think you are rather hasty in 

wing your conclusions?” asked Florence, 
her eyes flashing. “Have you made inquiries 
at the railway station, or of the police? It is 
scarcely fair to assume that a girl has run away 
with a man because she has not returned home, 
I certainly think you ought to have Mr. 
a followed and ascertain if she is with 

im.” 

“So I think,” here interposed Miss Cousins, 
who now came into the room, her round, fat 
face red and swollen with crying; “it isn’t 
right to say she has run away till it’s proved. I 
won't believe it for one; she was too good and 
too proud, poor child. She may be murdered 
for aught we know.” 

“ Murdered !’ repeated Dr. Cousins, with dis- 
dain. ‘“ Pshaw! who was there to murder her ? 
If she had come away alone from Mr. Edge- 
combe’s there might have been some doubt 
about what had become of her. But she leaves 
in the company of a man with whom she has 
been carrying on a secret correspondence for 
some months past, and she doesn’t return home ; 
the case is as clear as daylight, and to make in- 
quiries is only the more completely to expose 
her disgrace and wine.” 

“Really, Dr. Cousins, they may be married, 
and he is a very wealthy man. You may re- 
ceive a letter from her within the next few 
hours. Did you call at the hotel where he had 
been staying, and inquire for Mr. Rentroll ? 
When I came to think of it J remembered he 
said he should go to London this morning.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before? No,I 
haven’t been; but if you two wish it——” with 
hesitation. 

“* Of course, it ought to have been thought of 
before,” exclaimed both ladies at once, and the 
agitated man caught up his hat and hurried out. 
of the house. 

. Left to themselves, Florence and poor Miss. 
Cousins could speak more freely, and their fears. 
beth tended in the same direction, for they 
could think of no other motive for Clara’s 
absence from home, than her love for Charles 
Rentroll. 

** But she couldn’t have meant to go; it must 
have been very sudden,” moaned the elder 
lady. ‘‘She never took even a second hand- 
kerchief with her, and if she had thought she 
wasn’t coming back again surely she would 
have taken her letters with her, or burnt them. 
I never heard of a girl running away from home 
without so much as a shawl or a nightgown, and 
she’s had two new dresses made lately, and there 
they are in her wardrobe and have never been 
worn.” 

“Oh, I don’t for a moment believe she 
meant to run away when she left our house,” 
said Florence, positively ; “‘ either she was over 
persuaded, or frightened, or she was carried 
away by violence.” 

‘Oh surely not that; but here is another 
who'll be as much cut up about it as we are,” 
and as she spoke Horace Templar walked into 
the room. 

“Good morning,” he said, brightly; “how 
early you all are. I looked in to see if Clara 
would come fora stroll with me. Why? What 
is the matter ? Why do you look sostrangely at 
me? She isn’t ill; nothing has happened to 
her? Whatis it?” 

«Tell him, Florence,” sobbed Miss Cousins. 

Florence obeyed, stating the bare facts with- 
out a hint of their suspicions, but the young man 
exclaimed, excitedly : 

“It is that hound, Dick Duster, he is at the 
bottom of this villany, I’m convinced ; perhaps 
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he has killed her. Oh, my poor darling! What | ment that they would never see Clara’s bright,! you was killed. Keep him, Miss Florence, 


may she not have suffered ? But where is the 
doctor? We must act at once ?” 

“ He is gone out to make inquiries; he will 
be back in afew minutes; don’t go away till he 
comes, perhaps he may bring us some news,” 

It was Florence who spoke, for Miss Cousins 
had covered her face with her handkerchief ; 
neither of the women could tell this man the 
suspicion, if not conviction, they felt as to what 
had become of Clara, for it must be a blow to 
him te learn thatany ground for such a supposi- 
tion existed. 

So they waited, impatiently and sadly enough, 
until Dr. Cousins returned. 

His face slightly finshed when he saw young 
Templar, but he took no notice of him beyond 
grasping his outstretched hand as he said : 

“The fellow did leave last night, he started 
for London by the night mail; he had arranged 
to remain till this morning; but he returned 
about nine o’eloek, rather flushed and flurried, 
drank a bottle of wine, ate a chop and went to 
the station, one of the men belonging’ to the 
hotel having carried his portmanteau.” 

“And he was alone?” asked Florence, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, but that might bea blind, he might 
have started her off and met her somewhere 
else. However, I’ve telegraphed to ascertain if 
he arrived in London alone: but I confess the 
mystery deepens.” 

* But how should Dick Duster be at an hotel 
drinking wine ?” asked Horace Templar, in 
astonishment. 

“ Dick Duster!” repeated the doctor; “what 
has he to do with it.” 

«Everything, I believe.” 

“Why, do you think he helped them off ?” 

«‘ Helped who off ?” 

Then the matter was explained, but the young 
lawyer, strong in his faith in Clara and his love 
for her, would not believe that she had a more 
favoured lover than himself. 

« Will you believe now,” asked the doctor, 
flinging the bundle of letters towards him. 

The young man’s face became pale and his 
hand shook as he opened them, but his coun- 
tenance cleared considerably as he mastered the 
contents of one or twoof the short, carefully 
worded epistles. 

“It wasn’t a lover who wrote these,” he said, 
with some disdain in his voice, “or if it was he 
was a mighty cautious one. No, I don’t believe 
that Clara is absent from home of her own free 
will; let us go round to my father and consult 
with him, his opinion on suck a matter is worth 
a great deal.” 

Dr. Cousins hesitated. He had vowed that 
he would take no steps to find Clara, believing 
her to have run away and to have brought dis- 
grace and shame upon him, but his discovery 
that Rentvoll had been to the hotel and had left 
Worcester by himself had somewhat puzzled 
him, while young Templar’s strongly expressed 
conviction shook his own pre-conceived opinion 
on the subject. 

At length he said: 

«Very well, I will go. If we get any good 
news, Miss Edgecombe, I will send up to you at 
once, for I know you are anxious, and if you 
hear anything that could help us in any way you 
will communicate with me immediately, won’t 
you ?”” 

“Certainly; but let me hear from you during 
the day whatever news you have,” pleaded 
Florence, anxiously. “I would stay here with 
Miss Cousins but my father is in sueh a deli- 
cate state of health that I ought not to lave 
him, and indeed I must return home at 
ouce. 

«« T will send or come,” and-so saying, he took 
the arm of the young lawyer and walked out 
into the street. 

«Will you go home with me? I don’t like 
leaving you alone,” said Florence to the tearful 
old lady. 

“Oh, no; suppose Clara were to come in and 
find no one here to receive her. No, I shall 
stand at the window and watch for her,” was 
the reply 


Piorence sighed; she had a strange presenti- 


.As she came into th 





etty face again, but she did not ‘say so, and 


she left the r lady at her‘ post waiting and 
watching for the girl that through all that long, 
dreary day never came. 

When. she reached home Florence found her 
father seated in his study. He had persisted in 
continuing to sleep there ever since Mrs. Henen’s 
first arrival, and when she took her departure he 
refused to resume possession of his own room. 

He was attired in his dressing-gown, and his 
breakfast was before him, but he made no effort 
to eat it, and there was a dazed, depressed look 
about him that,seriously alarmed his daughter. 
room he lifted his head 
suddenly, and disregarding her morning salu- 
tation asked in a subdued, awe-stricken tone: 

“Florence, where is Clara ?” 

** Really, papa, I can’t tell you. I have not 
seen her since last night,” she replied, as calmly 
as she could, for she was anxious to keep him 
from any kind of excitement, and had specially 
warned Mercy not to say where she had gone, or 
why.” 

“LT know,” continued Mr. Edgecombe in the 
same impressive tone, “she is dead.” 

« Nonsense, papa,” was the reply, “she was 
well enough last.evening. What makes you say 
such odd things ?” 

“She is dead, or she is going to die,” persisted 
her father. ‘She came to me last night in my 
sleep; her face was pale, there was an ugly 
mark, a gash or something on her throat, and 
water was dripping from her clothes, and she 
said: ‘I shan’t come to you any more,” them she 
put her hand upon mine, and it was cold, and it 
chilled me like the hand of a corpse, and then 
she faded away though she seemed to leave the 
words behind her, ‘you will come soon.’” 

“Really, papa, you must have eaten some- 
thing that disagreed with you last night, and 
that gave you.a fit of! indigestion,” said Flo- 
rence, though her own cheek paled, and her heart 
sank with terror lest this vision of the night 
should have the least foundation in fact. _ 

“ You have not eaten any breakfast,’ the girl 
went on. ‘“ You must, have some,” and she 
tried to tempt him to eat and drink, but: in 
vain. 

«IT must have a. doctor,” she thought, anxi- 
ously ; “itis no longer a question as to whether 
papa will like it or not. LI-won’t take the fe- 
sponsibility any longer.” 


Then she wrote a note to Dr. Cousins begging | 


him either to come himself to her father or send 
the best substitute that could be found in his 
place. 

“T would rather you came yourself,” she 


added, “if for no other reason because he talks | 


so strangely about Clara,” 


This note she at once sent Mercy off with, 


and then returned to her father. 


But Mr. Edgecombe seemed inclined to sleep; | 


so she arranged cushions for his head amd feet, 
and then carried away his untasted breakfast: to. 
the kitchen. 

She had forgotten all about Jocko until she 
now saw him in his cage, and she was too sad 
and anxious about her father and Clara to take 
much notice of the poor monkey. 
mark, however, that he had been grossly ill- 
treated, the skin having been torn off his body 
in several places, and she spoke soothingly ‘to 
liim, gave ‘him some food and warm milk, but 
would not open the cage and nurse him as he 
was evidently anxious for her to do: 

As she was thus engaged someone passed the 
window on the way to the door, and the next 
minute Chatty Duster was in the kitchen & 
change had come over the woman. 
gaunt and badly dressed as usual, her face was 
leaden in its colour rather than white, and there 
was a repressed excitement in her manner while 
her eyes looked bright and restless like those of 
a hunted: animal. ’ 

Florence received her very coolly; for she had 
noticed that the letters from Rentroll had been 
directed to the care of Chatty, but the woman 
did not notice the chilliness of her reception, for 
catching sight of Jocko in his cage, she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of relief: 

“Ah, you’re here, poor thing. I thought 


She did re- | 


Tall and!’ 


please; it makes me wild to se¢ how he’s illused 
by that Dick,” withashudder.  . 

“T suppose your som will be coming here and 
making up a scene to get him back again,” re- 
plied Florence, seornfully. “If L not.so 
many other things to think aboutand to trouble 
me I certainly would have him up before the 
magistrate again. But I’ye something else to 
speak to you. about, Chatty, Where is. Miss 

lara Cousins ?” 

. And she looked the woman sternly in the 
ace. 

“Miss Clara!’ faltered, Chatty; but she. 

|quailed under the imperious brown. eyes of 
our heroine. “I don’t know, miss; ain’t. she at 
home ?” : ; 

You used to take in letters for her,” con- 
tined Florence, not heeding her grestion, 

“ Did she tell you so, miss?” 

"No; I have seen the letters. Dr. Cousins 
showed them to me. You will be:hearing from 
him later in the day, no douht.” 

“Oh, Miss Florence, what is it? Please 
do tell me,” pleaded the woman, in evident 
terror. 

“‘T have nothing to tell. If yoy know where 
Miss Clara is, the sooner you tell her father or 
induce her to return home the betier.”. 

“But isn’t she at home, miss? Oh, do. tell 
me. 

A sound from the study fell upon the girl’s 
ear, however, and she hastened to the room to 
find that her father must have attempted to 
rise and had fallen down in a. fit. 

Her. cries brought. Chatty into the room, and 
toghther they managed to turn the heavy body 
round, so that he rested. upon his back instead 
of his face, and while Florence applied cold 
water and salts and vinegar, and did all; she 

‘could think of to revive him, Chatty ran ont.for 

a surgeon who lived close by, and returned ina 
very short space of time with him. But he 
could do no good. 

They lifted the unconscious man on to hig 
bed, and. Dr. Cousins. came, and.all the skill 
and experience that the medical men possessed, 
were exerted on. his behalf, but all in vain; he 
never regained eonsciousness. a 

| He lay in this insensible condition, for sever 
hours, and then quietly and without any sign of 
pain or suffering, breathed his last, leaving his 
daughter alone, among comparative strangers. 


— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“MY WIFE. SHE NEVER WILL. BB.” 


He will awake no more, oh ! ‘never more; 
Within the twiligut chamber spreads apace 
shadow.of white Death. > SRT, 

Tue chill, solemn silence of dedth hung over 
| Jasmine Cottage. Mr. Edgecombe lay there 
with all the dignity upon his calm, still face that 
the King of Terrors often casts upon his victims, 
‘and the only child of the dead man lay: upon 
her bed sobbing as though her very heart would 
break. : ' 

"There had not been in this case the warm, de- 
voted love we sometimes see between father-and 
|danghter, to make the sudden severance of the 
tie that. bound them so keen and bitter, but there 
had been much quiet affection; there had been 
the feeling of duty, and there was also the fact 
that these two had lived comparatively alone. 
Now this bond was broken, and Florence felt, for 
the time, as though she would never survive the 
shock. 

Chatty Duster had stayed in the house’ at her 
daughter’s request, for Mercy was afraid to be 
alone, and, indeed, e, strange terror seemed 
to have come over both of these women, making 
them seek the company of each other as though 
‘for mutual ‘safety,’ and: making them look at 
Jocko curiously, as though they believed he 
could tell some strange story were he but gifted 
with the power of speech. 

Florence had no friends to come and offer her 
consolation, for besides Clara. Cousins’ and her 
family; she knew noone im Worcester intimately, 





and poor Clara was still: missing. Her aunt 
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spent her whole time at the window watching 
for her, too much absorbed in her own grief to 
have any sympathy left for the afflictions of 
others. 

The day succeeding her father’s death, 
Florence sent telegrams—she could not write— 
to her uncle Willian Fenton, to Arthur Wardour 
‘and to her aunt, Mrs. Henen, telling them what 
had occurred, and begging those who were able 
to do so to come to her at once. 

To. these three telegraphic messages she 
reveived but one reply, and that came from Mr. 
Fenton’s housekeeper. It was brief, but to. the 
purpose. It said: 

«Your ucle is unable to leave his room. 
Desires directly funeral is over you will come 
here, Cannotfetch or send for you. Begs you 
will bring-a.maid,” 

** No need for that,” thought Florence, ‘for 
Arthur will be sure to come, and he will take 
me.” 

But Arthnr did not come. | Neither did any 
letter artiva from him, while, Mrs. Henen 
also took no notice of the message sent to her, 

«There must be some mistake :dbout: the 
address,” Florence decided... “My aunt would 
come ag the vulture pared from afar ; but: 
why Li has not arrived or written or tele- 

raphed I cannot i i a “ 
othe news of Mx Bipeadumbes leith bad 
reached Wardour Hall, ‘though Florence. was 
unconscious of it.. Mercy Duster’é s 
was a groom at the Hall. He wag’ also the son 
of Mrs. Ford, who was housekegper at 


Towers, and he, having beeti sent to the town’ by 
‘his mistress with a : tradentaty | Grasset. 


to a 
called in at the cottage, and there Jearnt that 
its late master was lying dead. On hisretutn to 
the Hall, he managed towonvey thé intellicence 
through the lady’s-maid to mother. 

Here was an opportunity for coming forward 
and being kind to the girl whom her son had 
declared he would marry ; but the proud woman 
would not yield; she gave no sign of sympathy, 
and so the days slipped on, and the morning of 
the funeral came. 

Dr. Cousins followed the coffin to the grave 
as cHief'mourner, and truly he was motrnfu 
enough,’ fér no news had yet come to hand of 
Clara; and what had Become of her, whether 
shé wis living or dead, were questions that still 
remained to be answered. 

It was the morning succeeding ‘the funeral 
‘that a letter reached Florence from Arthut 
Wardour. 

He was in Scotland with his ‘untle’ Lord 
Craysforthy his father and°Mrs.°and Miss 
Henen, ‘and he wrote brightly ‘and cheérfally 
with manyoapologiés for his siléneé which had, 
he explained, been causéd by theit having beet 
‘yachting among'the islands. , 

It was a long; ‘cheerful, goasipping ‘epistie, 
breathing such @ contrast to the life 6f the girl 


who recervéed: it, that she crushed’ it into her | h 


pocket, half unread, for the bright words seemed 
buta mockery to her own bitter woe, and it was 
evident that the writer had heard nothing of 
her reeent bereavement. 


I am afraid that grief and a feeling of desola- | 


tion had made Florence very impatient and a 
trifle eynival, at any rate, she made up: her mind 
not to write; to. Arthur till the morrow, when 


she would, be in her unéle’s -house, andthen she |, 


tried to: drive jaway thought by goimg about 
the little cottage followed. by Chatty or Mercy 
Duster, packing’ up one things) wrapping up 
another, and deciding what was to be taken witn 
her and what was to be left behind. 

For Florence intended to keep on the cottage; 
fer a time at: least, and. being..a, good house- 
keeper, wag jtaking adi necessary precautions to 
guard het possessions against injury. 

In these,oceupations she tried to forget the 
grief that oppressed her, and shé even found a 
little time in, which to nurse and pet Jocko, and 
never noticed thatthe mischievous monkey re- 
paid her. kindness by abstracting Arthur’s 
letter from her pocket and calmly making off 
with it. 

The,time came atlast; theold house was to 





be deserted, Florence was going. to London; 
Mercy was to, accompany her, while Chatty 


vaguely rettarked that shé was going away too. 

«And what about Jocko?” asked Florence, 
as she sat with tear swollen eyes, attired in her 
heavy mourning, that made her golden brown 
hair shine so brightly; ‘I had quite forgotten 
the poor monkey.” 

T’ll take him with us if you’ll let me, miss,” 
replied Mercy. 

“ Your mother had better take him,” said 
Florence. 

“ She couldn’t, miss; he’d-be in her way; it 
seems cruel to leave the poor brute.” 


“You are alone. Let me help you. What can 
I do for you.” 

“Nothing, thank you. I want no help, least 
ofall from you. I want Clara restored to her 
home, or to know that she is your wife.” 

‘** My wife she never will be,” he said, almost 
savagely ; “she came to the wrong person when 
she asked you to plead her cause.” 

“She never did ask me. tis since she has 
been gone that I have found out you professed 
to love her. But will you go to her father at 
once ?” 


“So it does, but we can’t him in his} “Idon’tknow,” doubtfully. : ; 
cage: if you like to take him ina etand let| “You ha@ better make up your mind,” said 
the cage come with the luggage ean; but | the girl, in a tone that was absolutely threaten- 
suppose your brother comes after » you know. | ing. ) 

I can’t have a scene ora bother.” “Why? Whatcan-youdoifI don’t?” heasked, 
“He won't, miss or if he does he'll pay fiercely. ¥ 
dearly, aye moré dearly than he thinks fox,” Florence half'smiled. She looked at a police- 

«What do you ‘mean ?” tan who was strolling slowly towards t:.m; 

“ T can’t tell you, miss, but Jocko will be safe} but she did not utter any threat, though she 
enough from Dick, so shall-we be. Now I’ll | lookedone, for in point of fact ghe did not know 


pack him off and get my bonnet on.” 

One hour later Florence was at the railway 
station, saying good-bye to Dr. Cousins and 
making him promise to send to her directly he 
Aad any news of: Clara. _ 
~. Then she started, leaving the city with a feel- 
ing that she never wished to look upon its sleepy 
streets again. 

The train was a quick one, and the October 
sun had not yet set upon the Metropolis when 
Florence with Mercy Duster by her 
side, -aeross Portland Place on her 

6 Mr. Benton's residence in Wilton 


She looked SE bait tte, 
and the excitement of the y ehd whe 
— } of being Since more in city she 
hought the most delightful in the world, had 

roused her from her grief, and she noticed 
everything around her with a languid sort of en- 
joyment which suddenly gave way to energetic 
action, as she pulled down the window and 
ordered Mercy to stop the driver while she her- 
self called out’: 

«« My, Rentroll !”” 
« A gentleman, leisurely wending ‘his way to 
the Langham Hotel, started, and-looked at the 
woman dressed in deep mourning without 
recognising her ; but hearing his name called a 
second time, le stepped up to the eab door. 

“Good heavens, Florence!’ he exelained, 
for the first time realising who had spoken, and 
he held out his hand, but she looked a+ it and 
at him and asked sternly : 

“Where is Clara Cousins? What have you 
done with her?” 

“‘T—what,do you mean?” he asked, his face 
turning pale. 

“ You took her away from our house more than 
a week ago. She-bas never been seen siitce by. 
any ge her friends. What have you done with 

er 39 


“TI have done-nothing. What should I do with 
her? . What was she to me?” he asked, trying 


to appear at his case and virtuously indignant, 


but woefully failing. 

“What was she to you,” repeated Florence 
bitterly; ‘‘ that you can say better than I, but 
you wrote to her, I have seen the lettersher 
father has them—and, as.she was last seenin 
your charge you are responsible for her. I have 
little doubt the pelice are now. looking for 
you.” 
«Tne police ewn easily find me,” disdainfully, 
though his face became still paler, and his hand 
slightly trembled, while he adde@&: “We went 
for a walk by the river; she became exacting 
and angry and F left her., She said she preferred 
going home ajone.” 

** You, had better see Dr. Cousins and tell him 
so Where are you te be found? They are look+ 


ing, for you?” 


He gave his address in Mayfair, then he 
asked : 

‘What brings you to London? Where is your 
father ?”’ 

* Dead!’ was the slow reply. 


_ The man staggered, and pressed his hands over | 
his eyes, but he recovered himself instantly, and 


said: 





whether’she could give him in custody or not. 

He laughed derisively, though it was not a 
pleasant langh, ashe said: 

* Yee, I'll go; but [know nothing more about 
the girl than you do; but I must dine first. Pil 
run down ‘to-night'or in the morning.” 

“ You will go, without fail?” asked Florence, 
sternly. 

“ Yes, I will go. Good-bye.” i 

And again he held ott his hand, but she looked 
at him coldly as she said: 

« No; yourgisnot the hand I should like to put 
mine into,” 

Then she jeaned back in the cab, Mercy having 
told the dtivér® t6 proceed on his way. He had 
tiot gone fat, however, before the cabman was 
pulled up again, and desired to stop at the next 
postal telegraph office. ; 

Here Florence wrote out on a form the follow- 
ing message to Dr. Cousins: 

*T have seen Rentroll. He says he knows 
nothing. His address as given by himself, is— 
Bruton Street, Mayfair. He promised to come to 
you to-night or to-morrow.” 

This she hdd ‘telegraphed, nnd then, feeling 
she could do no more, she re-entered the cab, 
and proceeded on her way to her uncile’s resi- 
dence. 

She was startled on getting into the street to 
find that it was deeply covered with tan, and 
when the cab drew up at the door she perceived 
that the knocker was mufiled. 

‘** Poor uncle! he must. have been very much 
Worse than I imagined,” she thought, anxiously, 
and hér first question of the housekeeper who 
received her was, naturally : 

** How is he?’ 

“Worse; miss; the doctor doesn’t give any 
hope: _l’m:giad you’ve come. He’s kept alive, I 
almost think, to’ see you, but you do look tired 
and pale, Miss Florence. _ Yon’ve had a deal to 
trouble you.” . 

“Indeed I have,” replied the girl, wearily, as 
she followed her into the rooms prepared for her 
reception. 

« ‘Trouble!’ she repeated; when she found 
herself for a minute aloné; “yes, I have had 
trouble enough and to spare—father dead, my 
friend lost, my unele dying. It only remains for 
Arthur to desert me to make my bitter cup of 
sotrow overflow.” 

But she did not'weep,; she had wept so much 
during the past week that the fountain of tears 
seenied'dried up within her, but there was a 
heavy, weary look of pain upon'her face as,'try- 
ing to appear as: cheerful as possible, she went 
to Her unelé’s bedside. 

How chan¢ed he was. The hand of death was 
upor hith, and’ he knéw it: 

But there was resignation in his face. “The 
peace that passéth all understanding” rested 
upon and filled his heart with its divine influ- 
ence, and he was patiently waiting for the 
stttintons to start on that joudrnéy whence there 
is no return. 

He smiled gently when Florence took his hand 
and bent down to kiss him, and he said, in alow. 
feeble tone: P 

«I am.so. glad you have come,.dear. I wanted 
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to see your sweet face again. And so your father 
has gone before me? I thought he would have 
outlived me many years. But you will not be 
poor any longer, my dear, for all I have I leave 
to you.” 

“Dear uncle, it is you that I want, not your 
wealth,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘ What will become of 
me when I am left quite alone ?” 

“ Hush, my dear, you will marry soon. I have 
seen the young man, and like him. You will 
have nothing to wait for now. Kiss me. I think 
I could sleep.” 

Florence complied. The end was very near 
now, she felt, and she would have remained in 
the sick room, but the professional nurse and the 
doctor both insisted upon her taking rest after 
her journey, promising to call her at once if the 
patients asked for her, and so, yery reluctantly, 
she went to her own room. 

“I must write to Arthur,” she thought, as she 
sank down on a low chair by the side of the 
bed.” I wish he was here; even my aunt, much 
as I dislike her, would be some comfort, I am so 
terribly alone, terribly.” 

Then she put her hand in her pocket for 
Arthur’s letter, but it was not there, she searched 
in her little hand bag, hunted for it carefully 
everywhere, it was not to be found, and she re- 
membered now that the address at which a letter 
would find him was in it and that she had not 
the remotest idea where to write. 

“« Fate is against us,” she thought, sadly; “ m 
telegram cannot have been forwarded to him 
and he does not know of poor papa’s death ; I 
doubt even if he gets a newspaper; he is shoot- 
ing and fishing and yachting, while I—” 

She did not finish the sentence, weariness and 
sleep overcame her; she leaned her head upon 
the pillow that was close to her side, half draw- 
ing the curtain of the bed around her, and 
seated in the chair slept long and soundly, and 
there the housekeeper found her some hours 
later, when, agitated and excited, she came to 
fetch the girl to the side of the dying man. 

“ Poor thing ; poor thing !” sighed the woman, 
riches don’t bring happiness, but she’ll be rich 





[A TERRIBLE SHOCK. ] 


enough, and she’s as as she’s beautiful ; 
poor dear!” Then she gently shook her, and 
Florence, waking up with a frightened start, 
realised that once more death was about to 
rob her. 

Only a week ago this very day her father 
died, now her uncle was going, and her young 
heart throbbed and rebelled at the thought of 
her double bereavement. 

I draw a veil over the scene of that death 
bed. 
The man who was lying there ready to start 
on his upward journey had been a Christian all 
his life, in act and deed as well as by profession, 
and to such as he death has no sting and over 
such the grave hath no victory; he passed away 
as the first bright streaks of morning made 
their way into the silent room, and great and 
bitter as her grief was at her own loss, Florence 
could not but feel that it was we)! with him. 

“Let my last moments be like is,” she 
murmured as they led her away, weeping as 
though her very heart would break. 

Without much difficulty they got her to bed, 
but the strain upon her nerves had been too 
much for her; all that night she moaned and 
tossed upon her couch fevered and restless, and 
the next morning she was light-headed and 
could not recognise poor Mercy Duster, who sat 
by her side and watched her anxiously. 

And so days went onand merged themselves 
into weeks ; Mr. Fenton was buried, and his will 
was read for the satisfaction of anxious relatives, 
who found to their chargrin that they were 
not even mentioned in it, for, with the excep- 
tion of a few legacies to old servants, the 
deceased gentleman’s fortune, amounting to 
over five thousand a year, was left uncondition- 
ally to his beloved niece, Florence Edgecombe. 

But the heiress to this wealth still lies upon 
her bed suffering from the fever that obscures 
her reason and makes her oblivious of the faces 
about her, and of the length of time that she 
has lain there. 

For this is the second week of her illness, 
and Mrs. Henen is in the house in Wilton Cre- 





scent, giving her orders as though the place 
ecver g to her. She has come to take ~o of 
her niece—she says—but she has not told Judith 
80, she has even kept the fact from her daughter 
that Florence is ill, and she has left her up 

= my Highlands with Lord and Lady Crays- 
orth. 

“If she dies I am her next of kin,” muttered 
the wily woman, looking at the fevered girl, who 
though she did not recognise her was always 
more restless when her aunt was in the room 
than at other times. “Yes,” she went on, “ I 
am her next of kin and if she makes no will I 
must inherit her property. The question is 
whether as she has not come into actual posses- 
sion of it my title would be disputed. I should 
like to know; I would consult a lawyer if I 
dared. But no,I will have no accomplices. [I 
will put myself in no man’s or woman’s 
power.” 

So she mused ; but it was this doubt that 
saved Florence, for Mrs. Henen knew there 
was @ host of greedy though distant relatives 
who where savage and disappointed at Mr. 
Fenton’s wealth having escaped them, and it 
was certain they would become much more 
clamorous if they found it had passed at once 
into the hands of a stranger. 

And then, there was the risk. 

That wasa consideration not to be disregarded, 
and the wicked old woman later in the day felt 
almost reconciled to the thought of allowing the 
life of her prey to escape her, when the physician 
in attendance impressed upon her the necessity 
forthe utmost possible care being taken in follow- 
ing his directions, adding that the reason more 
than the life of his patient was at stake. 

A fiash of triumph came into the woman’s eyes 
as she heard this; the time for which she had 
waited so long seemed to be drawing near. 

And meanwhile the mystery that surrounded 
Clara Cousins’ disappearence had grown darker 
and deeper, though she was found, or rather, 
all that was left of her was. 


To be Continued.) 
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CHRISTINE’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
O’HARA’S WIFE, 
a 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


For its mother’s bosom, rags; 

For its nestling softness, straw; 
For the loving lips which kisses, rain; 
A spoon, a bottle, a mixture, and pain, 

Anda shake from a she fiends claw. 


Tue days followed the days. The earl went 
abroad for a tour after he received that letter of 
his from Elaine, and when Mrs. Pennithorn 
understood that the breach between Elaine and 
the earl was eternal she ceased to be so full of 
sympathy with the “headstrong woman,” so 
she called her who had been her governess. 

Elaine must go out upon the world to seek 
her child. Advertisements and offers of re- 
ward had all proved vain. The police had made 
researches everywhere, but failed utterly to find 
the faintest clue to the whereabouts of the 
stolen child. 

“TI must use his money! I must sell his 
watch !” said Elaine; “that watch which I 
chose at his request the day my child was stolen, 
but when I can earn enough I will return him 
all. I know I shall earn itin time if I live to 
recover my child. If not, let me die and my 
name perish!” 

Poor Elaine! As for all the beautiful dresses 
prepared for her as a bride she packed them up 
and returned them to the earl’s house in Park 
Lane; he might burn them or give them 
away as he liked. Then, with her own small 
belongings and about thirty pounds in cash, 
she bade adieu to the Pennithorns and went 
out upon the world to seek her child. She went 
to London and took a small, respectable lodging 
in the W.C. district, and then she spent her 
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(a MUTUAL SURPRISE. J 


time in private inquiry offices and in following 
up apparently good clues which all ended in 
disappointment. Poor, unhappy Elaine! 


It was one evening in September, wet and 
wild, she stood by the Marble Arch waiting for 
an omnibus to take her to her lodgings near 
Fitzroy Square. Suddenly she heard the wail 
of a child; turning she saw a vile-looking 
woman, ragged, half tipsy, repulsive. This 
creature held in her arms an infant; it was in 
rags asshe was. Its little face was hidden on 
the shoulder of the wretch who carried it. In- 
stinct whispered to Elaine “that is the cry of 

our child lost for seven weeks.”’ Instinct told 

er likewise that to betray anxiety or recogni- 
tion would be to lose her child again and for 
ever. An -omnibus came up; the half tipsy 
woman entered. She was going to Hammer- 
smith, and wished to be put down at Shepherd’s 
Bush. That was not the direction in which 
poor Elaine’s rooms lay, but she followed the 
woman, and in due time got out at Shepherd’s 
Bush and followed her through the pouring 
rain to Hammersmith on foot. Was she on the 
track of her child? Was that its wailing voice 
which she heard? She was sure of it; sure 
even before the creature’s ragged shawl fell 
from its face, and she recognised the beautiful, 
wasted, altered face of her cherub Lionel, so 
sadly changed in seven weeks. And all this 
time no offer of reward had tempted this most 
miserable, poverty-stricken wretch to give up 
the child. How was that? 


: Lady Elaine followed close in the steps of 
the woman who carried her wailing babe. In 
seven weeks she had not forgotten the coun- 
tenance of the sweet little cherub, worn and 
wasted though it was, and his large, sad eyes 
looked pitifully around as though seeking for a 
kind face which he had long missed. The little 
one had not recognised his mother; indeed, 
he had not seen her. He had only stared help- 
lessly at the roof of the omnibus, and he had 
wailed in that heartbreaking and helpless 
fashion which cut Elaine to the soul. The rain 


¢ 





fell heavily. The ragged woman splashed on 
through the wind in her miserable boots. 


All down King Street, Hammersmith, Lady 
Elaine followedthe woman. Then they came to 
Turnham Green Road. The woman crossed over 
to the other side, and made straight for the 
river near Chiswick Mall. Still the rain fell. 
The evening was closing in. Elaine feared lest 
in the gathering blackness she should lose sight 
of the woman who carried her treasure. She 
followed very closely on the heels of this crea- 
ture. The woman turned away from the river, 
and Lady Elaine followed her up a muddy, 
narrow lane. On one side was a row of very di- 
lapidated houses, which had been cast perhaps 
into Chancery. Anyhow there was some reason 
why they could not be let to respectable tenants. 
They were nearly all of them empty, and though 
built originally to command a rental of thirty- 
five pounds a year or so, the few people who 
occupied two of them only rented the rooms as 
tenements and were the poorest of the poor. 

There was one lamp burning in the road near 
the hedge. By its light Elaine saw that these 
houses were windowless; that the steps were 
broken; the railings in front partly torn out. 
The woman passed through a broken gateway, 
up five steps, and pulling a latchkey from her 
pocket, opened the door and passed in, leaving 
the key in the door. Elaine followed her into 
the dark passage. She then, for the first time, 
seemed to notice that she had been followed. 
She turned her head. 

“ Who’s there?” she said. 

“TI am Miss Peterson,” Elaine replied, speak- 
ing on the spur of the moment. “If she thinks 
Iam a single girl she will never suppose I have 
come ufter a baby,” she added to herself. “I 
have come because I heard you are very poor 
here, some of you at least, and the clergyman’s 
wife wants to know if it is true, and if there is 
sickness in the house.” 

« We're that poor,” said the woman, in a ti 
voice, “that we haven’t bread to eat, and I'm 
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that bad with the spasms all along of wantinga 
sup of gin or whiskey.” 

«And that, is it your child ?”” 

“Not mine. I can’t afford to keep it né 
longer at what they pays. Five shillin’ a week 
ain’t enough to keep a woman anda man and 
three children. They'll find us all dead some 
of these fine mornings, miss.” 

“Then who pays for thig child ?” 

“A Mrs. Turner, in Crawford Street, near 
Edgeware Road. She gives me five shillin’ a 
week for we to keep the child, and we’re to have 
five pounds at Christmas if he’s. dead or alive, 
and he won’t be alive, he’s awfully sick.” . 

Elaine repressed a, violent inclination to 
scream, seize the woman, and wrench. the child 


out of her grasp, but im that case very likely a |. 


stro: man would come to the rescue; she 
would be turned out; the door would be shut im 
her face, and she might never see her child agaim 
alive. Instinct had whispered to her in the 
omnibus atid im the street that if she had’at- 
tempted to claim her child the horrible woman 
would have called a crowd who would pe 
have sympathised with her, not with Elaine, amd. 
she might have lost her child fer ever. 

“T must steal him as craftily as he was stolem 
from me,” said Elaine to herself. 

“ Who is this Mrs. Turner who:lives in Craw- 
ford Street?” she said, carelessly. ‘She t 
oe ee Oe ae for a 
rs) No 7 

“Don’t know who she is,” said the woman. 
“Not the mother, that’s a. grand lady no'donbt 
that pays this woman for him, and she grinds 
down poor things like we.” ° 

* Yes, most likely; but how did) you, hearof 
this Mrs. Turner ?” 

“She stopped me in the street and asked me 
if I would take charge of @ ehild, and them she 
took me upstairs and gave him-to me with mo 
clothes scarcely. She wants him dead, site 
does.” 

Elaine put her hand to her heart to calm its 
violent beating. All sorts of fierce words rose 
to her lips, but she repressed them. She felt 
sure that Mrs. Turner, of Crawford Street, and 
the old nurse, recommended by the earl, were 
one and the same person, the gipsy tramp must 
have been paid to take away the child to some 
place where the nurse had called for it, and had 
afterwards delivered it to the first. disreputable 
creature she had met in the street. 

“How do you receivé your five shillings a 
week from this Mrs. Turner?” asked Elaine. 

“Well, I calls once a fortnight, and she pays 
me ten shillings and gives me a couple of bob 
for my fare and'to get a drop to drink. =I takes 
the child for her to see as I’ve got him safe: 
She says if he dies she’s: to see him.” 

“ And is she an old woman?” 

“Yes; an old, white-faced, fat woman.” 

“That is the nurse,” said Elaine to herself. 
Oh, my lord, my lord! yow shall be unmasked. 
Then you have only this five shillings. a week to 
live on ?” said Elaine; “how poor you must be. 
I should like to ste your room, if you don’t 
mind, that Inmay be able to tell the clergyman 
about.you, and then they will send you some 
money and some clothes. Let me carry the 
baby upstairs for you?” 

Another moment and Elaine held her boy in 
her arms. . Ah, how wasted the little limbs felt, 
She pressed him to her heart in, his filthy rags: 
The woman went on first, stumbling a little, 
The child, as by instinct, wound his baby arms 
about his mother’s neck, and murmured feeble, 
baby talk, 

Her own child!—her own child! She was 
sure of it, even after that one glimpse she had 
had of his face in the omnibus,.but she made 
no sign. The woman—intent on making as 
much out’ of everybody'as she could possibly 
make—went on in a species of hilarity to the 
top of the house, pushed open a door, and 
shouted out: 

“Here’s.a young gal from the clergyman’s 
come to look us up and se® if we’re bad off.” 

At first Elaine could not enter the. room, the 
whole atmosphere was thick with smoke, 


“Come in, come in, it’s only when, the.door’s 


rhiape |-girl, with @ grin, “and we've some coals, iiot 


wide open, it drives it down the chimney; there, 
it will be all right now.” 

Lady Elaine was brave as we know. She 
entered the stifling cloud; the woman closed the 
déor, and the smoke went up the chimney... A 
wretched farthing candle stuck in a bottle was 
the only light the room i is was 
‘placed on the mantel-piece. Im one corner was 
2 "een Two ecient the nine 
years upon it—not sleeping. t 

alld with in their le 


> 


ragged, 

thei shoulders ; girls. 

» “FHiawe you some bread and some tea, 
mammy ?” 

“I haven't got nought. How should I, with 
a heavy brat. to carry? I can’t say sit down, 
miss,” said the woman, to Lady Elaine, “ for we 
»haven’t a chair nor a stool nor a bed in the 


* We've a cupboard im the wall; but there 
| ain't tothing in it only eandles,” said the eldest 


4 


‘ 


much, in? big box, and we made up ‘the 

« And that’s all we’ve got in the world,” said 
the woman. 
miss.” 

All this while Elaine. was still nursing the 
baby. He had dropped off into an uneasy sieep 
in her arms. i 

* Tf only those childrem were out, and that 
woman was asleep, I would carry my child away. 
} Thank heaven the man is not here. If hecame 
all would be lost for to-night at least.” 
| She took half-ectown out of her slenderly- 
\ stocked purse. . 

«Bun with this,” she said, “to the nearest 
‘shop and buy bread and butter and tea.” 

} “Get a Bottle of gin, Sally,” said the womam, 
who sat now in her wet rags on the dirty floor, 
and stared blankly at the fire. “Bring a bottle 
of gin with the lady's half-crown ; it will keep 
the cold out of me, and you shall all have a sup, 
the baby and all.” 

** But we want bread and cheese, mammy,”’ 
said the youngest child; “we don’t want no 

ipa 
o The woman would havé answered with an oath, 
but the presence of Elaine restrained her. She 
drew out a miserable little purse made out of 
the heel of am old stocking. 

“Here’s the baby’s half-sovereign in: this,” 
she said. “Give me back the half-crowmand 
now be off ; bring the gin and the loaf:and some 
tea. 2 


The eldest child dashed out of the room. ‘ 

** Has she no hat, no cloak, ard it rains so?” 
said Elaine, compassionately. 

“ No, lady, we are rightdewn poor. We have 
only what we stand up in.” 

** But does not your husband work ?” 

« Sometimes, miss, but he drinks what he gets; 
he only gives us enough to pay two shillings 
a week for our room and get! imcoals.’: . 

“ Tt’s.a wonder you are all alive,”” said Elaine, 
Then she added, with cunning, inspired by the 
dangerous situation, ‘Try to sleep while the 
child is away. You look faggedtodeath. IF will 
take care of the child. You have the ‘half« 
crown: safe ?” } 

“Oh, yes, I haveit hid here'in my breast. I 
am that tired !” 

. She aetually yielded to the overpowering 
sense of fatigue, and the effect of spirits she had 
drank in London, together with Elaine’s centle 
suggestion, her head fell om her breast. Finally 
she actually stretched herself out like.a dog bes 
fore the fire, and soon Blaine heard her snore: 
The youngest child was all this time watching 
Lady Elaine with curious eyes. “Elaine Iook 
at the filthy, discoloured walls; at the blac 
eeiling; at the bare floor; at the sleeping 
woman ; at the. curious-eyed child; then,at thé 
wasted, sickly babe in her arms. Was it her 
own? Had she a doubt? She took the child 
to the light of the miserable candle, and raised 
his thin, left arm. Just above the elbow was a 
red, bright spot that his, first faithful nurse at 
the Lodge called his strawberry. Elaine saw it 





You see we're’ poor enough, |, 


“My babe!” she said. “I always said if you 
were lost you could be claimed by that mark.” 

Then she turned with a strange, wild smile to 
the little, miserable girl who was watching her 
with eager eyes: ! 

« Flere, my child,” she said, “here is six- 
perice for you to buy cakes, and I may come 
again, perhaps, and see you all. Your mother 
will ask w I am gone; tell her that I am 
gone to London, that I could not wait for the 
veturn. 6& your sister, and—here is another six- 
pence for you. Say nothing; don’t wake your 
mother.” 

But the little girl was full of mingled joy, 
wonder and alarm ; her cunning eyes shone. 

Thank ye, miss,” she said, with a courtesy 
and a whine, which showed she had been aceus- 
Ritasce poll Gaercteaetwe chaperone, mead T 

‘gave 0 sixpences, , 


| No, mos keep them, keep them,” Elaine an- 
swered, as she hurried to the door. 

“ And if yow come again, miss,” pursued the 
‘child, -who had followed her out. imto the 


doe home say nothing to mother 


mn the st It seemed to her 
‘eagerness. to secure the sixpences, 
the beggar | was oblivious of the facet) that 
the baby was being carried away, arid so it 


mother until your sister 
you this other—a shilling. 
you will. rum im and wake 


a 
“No, no, I won't, I won’t. Iwouldn’t not if 
*bwas never so,” said the poor little creature, 
speaking in excitement and in enigmatical 
phrase, which at another time would have made 
Lady Elaine laugh outright. 

*« Well, then, there is the shilling now, sit 
down and be as quiet as a mouse until your 
sister comes bak,” 1ST 4! 

Down the filthy ¢reakin’ stairs went Elaine, 
along the passage, and out into the pouring 
autumn rain and thé mud. She had a smail 
sunshade which.she, opened, and, she sheltered 
her child as welt as she could the rather 
thin cloak she wore. 

On she went with beating heart, carrying the 
burden which was so dear to her in terror at 
every step, lest there should bea cry at her 
heels—a pursuit, and the child should_be taken 
from her again, 

“Only with my life will I part from you 
again, my cherub, my own!” she said to the 
little fellow, in a passionate whisper. 

- The child, now. some seventeen’ months. old, 
answered: her caress, putting _his little cold lips 
to her cheek and murmurimg feebly, Mam, mam. 
He knew her then, poor babe? And these 
seven dreadful. weeks must have seemed to him 
like an evil dream, from whieh he; awakened to 
find himself in his mother’s.arms. She hurried 
forward; she did not meet the girl; the lane 
was long and some way from. the shops. She 
hastened on and reached ;the: main, road and the 
place from which. the omnibus starts like. one 
walking in hex. sleep. ' 

How friendly seemed the glare of the lamps, 
and the sound of the men's lond. veices, as |they 
“ chafied”’ one arfother about the omnibus stand 
was, positively as.sweet musie in her ears, 
Now I am, safe,” she, said.to herself; “if 
they, come to, take my chitd from, me, I cin 
appeal tothe law. Nobody shall take him from 
me ” 


Nobody-attempted this, and Elaine arrived at 
her room in Percy Street safe and, with her 
child alive in her arms. 

The house she lodged in was kept by a re- 
spectable couple, who hada confeetioner's shop 
on the entrance floor, and they let off their roomg 
furnished with attendance, to threé sets, of 
lodgers. Lady Elaine was located,on the highest 
floor, and paid the least for her rooms. A tiny 





bright and red as ever. 


sitting-room in front and a good-sized, chamber 
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at the hack, looking into a garden excellent in | which had once been the surroundings of her 


its way for the Heart of London.’ There was a 
grass plat, a large flower bed; and'two tall elms 
at the end whispered together all the sumimer 
through of their-sister elms inthe far: country 
lanes; of the *fiéwers that crowded'about their 
feet; of the birds thatsan¢in their branches. ‘ 

It was the morning after’ the resene’of the 
child from the miserable room in the lane near 
Chiswick. Lady Blaine had been up and dressed 
for an hour. Sise had breakfasted; she had left 
the tiny'parlour, and she sat now im the: bed- 
chamber looking out dreamily at the little 
London garden and wishing that she could find 
a home for herself and child in the country. The 
sun shone bright and warm after the rai of the! 
past night. ‘Lhe geraniums and a few glowing 
asters gleamed: like gems in its rays. ' The tall! 
elms whispered. 

Elaine, asked-:herself how she should seek out 
and punishythe | ¢ruel wretches who liad stolen 
her child. Her heart was sore and hot with 
wrath, yet newer had she looked more beautiful 
than on this morming after the excitement and 
fatigue of-the past night. She was: not pale; 
there was a soft; lovely fushon her fair cheekss. 
her bime: eyes: fiashed: fire. She had: simply 
fastened:up her glorious golden hair in a large 
knot behind, and. some shortcurls were fringed 
on the:square, white brow. She wore adress of; 
dark brown with plain white collar,.and round. 
her throat a black.ribbon, and yet Elaine looked 
like a young queen. Her sorrows had lent a 
power and dignity. to her face without robbing 
it of its, youthful charm. 

Her, little. child still slept. Pzesently. she 
turned from the window to watch him,.. How, 
wasted. and worn he was; his breathing was 
troubled;, he had.acough.. Lady Elaine would 
have known, her child among, a thousand, but 
she read terrible changes.in. his.sweeti face. 

«“T will be avenged,” she said. to herself, “ om 
Lord Levison, and I will begin with that Mrs. 
Marsh, who, I aa'sure, is ‘the Mrs. Turner, of 
Crawford Street, that the woman spoke of.” 

Presently the child awoke. His'startled dark 
eyes looked first in wonder, and then in the rap- 
ture of reeognition on his:motier: © She caught 
him to her heart, and-_told-him how that he was 
the star and joy of her desolate life; how that 
she would never leave Him so long as she lived ; 
how that nothing but death should ever separate 
they twain. 

Poor: Elaine !' during her short existence she 
had passed through bitter experiences enough 
to fori the tragedy of a lifetime, reaching to 
hoar: haits. “Suppose even now, aftershe had 
snatched her ehild as it’ were from’the jaws of: 
destruction, that death ‘should take him’ from 
her! What’ if evéen”now the angel with dark 
wings’ and’ mournftl ‘face hovered over the 
house? The little’ one Tooked feverish’ and 
turned’ from his food; exposure and hanger 
and neglect had ‘done’ deadly ‘work with this 
child of ‘sé’ many tears, so mamy hopes, ‘so 
many prayers. Elaine gave’ lim a watm bath 
and dressed him im some of his own neat pretty 
clothes which she had taken such care of during 
the dreadful weeks of his absence, ‘and then she 
rang the bell if her tiny parlour, and the maid-’ 
of-all-\work appeared. é : 

“Sophia,” said ‘Lady’ Elaine,’ “ask~ Mrs. 
Stephens if she will come and speak to me. Yes, 
this is my little boy—my child who was stolen, 
and for whom I have been searching ever since 
I have been here.” . 

“Sweet pretty creature,”-said Sophia. 

Mrs. Stephens came up and sympathised and 
prescribed honyély remedies for the baby’s cold, 
and Elaine asked her to watch him while she 
went out to buy the medicines recommended: 
Mrs. Stephens mounted guard, and Lady Blaine 
set out. 

It was'a lovely autumn day. Elaine took her 
way along Oxferd Street towards the shop of a 
chemist whom Mts. Stephens recommended. At 
the door’of thé shop Wits.a splendid’ equipage, a 
chocolaté-coloured carriage, and two magnificent 
bay horses. 

Two powdered footmen lounged lazily at the 
door, Lady Elaine seldom now' came: into con- 
tact with’ those evideitcés of rank and wealth? 





daily life. A’ little’ shiver—was it regret or 
mortification; or the straggles of wounded pride | 
that caused it ?—ran over her slight frame for | 
the space of a minute. Perhaps im that shop} 
she would meet somebody that she knew; in-| 
deed, she seemed by intuitive ‘perception to 
know that this would be the case, so she 
hesitated ‘a moment; then she went in boldly. 
A tall, graceful, slender woman, robed. in' a 
costume of pale brown satin of the richest and’ | 
costliest, stood with her back to the shop door. | 
& large; white greyhound lay half asleep with | 
the supercilious air‘of a pampered dog, by her | 
side. Elaine’s heart beat fast. She was con-| 
seious ‘all ‘at-once of Ker plain dréss, her un-| 
fashionable hat. This lady; who‘was the lady | 
who turned ‘round with an air of slow, superb | 


nonehalance, and met theastonished gaze of the | 


ear?s daughter ? 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Oh, time is like a river 
That rushes towards the sea, 


Cuxristinr’ Marretis, with a rich collar of 
gold about her throat; Christine, gloved and 
shod to the nicest degree of perfection. Elaine 
became white; fear, horror, memory of the 
dreadful’ past, all threatened to overwhelm her. 
She caught at the back of a chair for support. 

“Give her a draught to compose her nerves— 
a stimulant,” said Christine, in her calm, com- 
manding tones. “Sit down, my dear; how 
nervous you are. Has the sight of an old friend 
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that I brought all this trouble upon you. But 
I will make amends. You and your child shall 
have a home in my house.” 

“And you think Iam so poor spirited, Lady 
Cotswold? No, only put me in the way of earn- 
ing my child’s bread and my own, and I will 
thank you: But here we are, these are my 
lodgings, Lady Cotswold.” 

The grand footmen may perhaps have won- 
dered when they saw the countess alight at the 
door of a confectioner’s shop and enter the 
house, followed by. the pretty but simply dressed 
young person whom her ladyship had. “ picked 
up” in Oxford Street. 

Meanwhile Lady. Cotswold and Elaine entered 
the room where Mrs. Stephens, busy with some 
needlework, watched the little one as he lay on 
the couch where his mother had placed him. 
He was playing with some of his old toys which 
she had saved for him in rather listless fashion. 

Oh, what lovely eyes!” cried the Countess 
of Cotswold. 

Then seeing Mrs. Stephens she laughed and 
apologised with the frankest, most fascinating 
grace in. the world. The Countess of Cotswold 
found many doors barred rigorously against hex. 
There was a strong prejudice about. “this 
woman” in Belgravia, nevertheless she had her 
partisans, her friends, and her admirers, and 
there gathered new recruits to her standard 
| every week, for now that she was possessed of 
wealth and power, she knew how to fascinate 
and attract people. 

She had a deep insight into human nature, 
and she managed to please most persons through 
| their foibles, their weaknesses, or their admira- 





upset you? Yon must he braver and stronger | tion for the good and the noble as the case 


in this bad world; sit down. Thank you,” to} 
the chemist, who had mixed'a draught which he | 


handed to Lady Elaine. ‘Now drink that and 
afterwards we will talk.” 

Elaine obediently swallowed the draucht, and 
then looked up questioningly into Christine’s 
dark face. She read there an air, of haughty 
lyet fascinating commind. How wasit? What 
was it? 

" “ Mademoiselle. Mattelle,” said ‘Elaine, at 
length, “I am glad to see you, very. I neyer 
thought to see you again.” 

“And I have lost’ sight. of you. I am not 
Mademoiselle Mattelle any longer though, Iam 
married.” 

“ Married ?” 

“Yes, to the Earl of Cotswold. You may 
remember him as Colonel Blandford? He has 
since come into his cousin’s title and estates. I 
matried him just before that very interesting 
addition to his humbler fortuneés.. Now come in 
my catriagé ; don’t pay for that draught, I haye 
@ bill here.” 

“I wamt a prescription made up for my 
child.” 

“Ah! Christine looked surprised, “I had 
forgotten. Well, when you have your medicine, 
you will come with me, will you not?” | 

The new countess smiled and showed, her 
white teeth. She was a dashing, stylish, hand- 
some woman now. Elaine had read lately no 
fashionable news; she had not heard of the 
colonel’s, accession to the earldom, mor of the 
marriage, or’ perhaps one should say, the 
mésalliance he-had made. She, took the medi- 
cine and followed the new, countess into her 
superb carriage. 

* And now, ma, chére,” said Christine, “tell 
‘meall your troubles. I see you have had many,, 
but you are: more beautiful than ever. Cheer 
up; you, are a widow; is if so ?” 

“Tam a widow,” Elaine answered, “ but Lam 
a mother—the mother of the loveliest child 
under the sun. Will you drive me to: the door 
of my poor lodgings, Lady Cotswold? and will 
you. dome and see my boy?” - 

“Willingly. I hope the Jittle fellow will 
grow up to be a comfort to you. One,must say 
all, those kinds of thimgs even if they seem 
absurd. I daresay now while he is a, meek, 
smiling baby, he is more of a comfort to you 
than he ever will be in the times to come, when 
he will have grown into a tall, fine, insolent, 
self-willed man, Poor Elaine, you hate me, my 
caild, Fam surein your heart, because you think 


might be. 

She had first, attracted her husband, Colonel 
Blandford, by her coolness, her courage, her 
daring, her desire to protect all the weak, her 
carelessness and contempt of, danger for herself. 
He had attributed her conduct to the noblest 
unselfishness. 

Soon after the death of his elderly inyalid 
wife, whom he had been foreed to. marry in. his 
youth, and who was very much older than him- 
self, he proposed to Christine, whom he met in 
a boarding-house near Paris. Soon after the 
marriage he became Earl of Cotswold. 

Christine’s facé now looked younger and 
brighter than Elaine ever remembered to have 
seen it. Mrs. Stephens, the landlady of forty- 
seven, ever afterwards pronounced Lady Cots- 
wold to be the most delightful person she. had 
ever spoken to in her life. 

“Well, my sweet. Elaine,” cried Christine, 
when, they were alone, “ how has the world used 
you? You look sad, my pet, and you have rea-~ 
son. I haye thought much of you. I heard 
your vile mother hud sent you toa convent... I 
did not know whether to believe it, or not. My 
conscience has troubled me much. in, regard to 
you. I ought not to have come into open rup- 
ture with the countess until I had effected your 
escape. I ought not to have betrayed to her so 
soon that you were the wife of Roland; but the 
temptation to humiliate her was irresistible. I 
sacrificed you to it; yet you forgive me; you 
dre really an angel, Lady Elaine,” 

Christine spoke with a gleaming smile, but 
there were tears in her dark eyes; 

*T have never felt anger towards you,” Elaine 
said, “ because you had. suffered so much; and 
though I have suffered I have my, boy, and he 
makes. amends for all, but I am thankful that 
you are come. You will help me to earn my 
bread and my child’s.” 

‘« Earn!” echoed Lady Cotswold, raising her 
dark eyebrows in amaze. ‘“ Why you surely will 
take possession of Cheverly, ?”’ 

“T? My mother will give it to Clarice.” 

« Are you insane, child? , Cheverly is no, more 
your mother’s than mine. See, are you not 
ejghteen ?, Can you not claim it now ?”” 

“T shall be eighteen next month,’ Elaine 
answered, gravely; “ but although I might 
claim my estate my mother can claim me until 
Tam twenty-one. She has powerful friends 
«co. will carry me off and, place me perhaps in 

isylum for the insane.” 


” “« ¥ou shall live with us,” said Christine, with 
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pleasing eyes, “with Charles, my good husband, 
and myself. We will protect you. Are you 
afraid to trust me ?” 

“No,” Lady Elaine answered, simply. 

“I am happy now myself,” Christine went 
on. “My tempest-tossed bark has at length an- 
chored itself in a ful harbour. From 
thence I can watch all the craft that sail upon 


the sea of life; most of those that shoot along | three 


those placid waters are pleasure pinnaces laden 
with merry-makers who hang out gay colours ; 
whose masts are of gold and ivory; whose sails 
are of silk and gold; whose crews sing songs of 
love or of wine as they pass on towards that 
eternal shore where dark hills bound the horizon, 
but I look on also at the tempest-tossed barks 
manned by those who fight the cruel elements 
of this cruel world; who hear the blasts of 
poverty howling in their ears; who meet the 
winds of irony and contempt in their teeth ; 
and who, many of them, come to wreck and ruin 
before the voyage of life is half over, and I pity 
these, and I help them. I will be known in this 
England as a Christian woman. I have the 
cause of the poor at heart. My good husband 
gives me acouple of thousand a year to squander 
as Ilike. I give away more than half among 
those who suffer.” 

Christine was pale with emotion. Lady Elaine 
had never seen so soft and pitiful a look on that 
Frenchwoman’s face in all her life before. 

“ Misfortunes sour me; wither up my heart; 
make me vengeful, hard, fierce,” Christine went 
on ; “but in the sunshine of prosperity my soul 
expands; my heart softens. I am scarcely the 
bitter woman whom you knew as your governess, 
Lady Elaine ?” 

_ “And do you forgive as you hope to be for- 
given?” asked Lady Elaine. “I mean my 
mother, have you forgiven her ?” 

“No,” Lady Cotswold answered, with a slight 
curl of her lip. “No, we are enemies still. 
Where have you been all the summer that you 
have not heard of my marriage? of my ‘set?’ of 
my wonderful china teapots that the Duchess of 
Edinburgh would have liked to buy? of the 
countess cutting me at Lord Marsden’s ball? 
of my ing her in the park when the Em- 
press Eugénie gave me once a seat in her car- 
riage? ‘Think of the honour; she considers me 
as her countrywoman, and the Earl of Cotswold 
is a vast favourite with the Prince Imperial; he 
has chosen horses for him; my husband is such 
a judge. No, I have not forgotten the ten 
years of bitterness your mother inflicted on me 
in my youth.” 

“ But you should forgive.” 

“Saintly Elaine, so I should; but no, it will 
be my fate to oppose that woman as long as we 
both live. Now tell me of yourself and your 
lovely boy.” 

And Lady Elaine told all her sad story. 

“And you mean to allow this woman to keep 
your lands, to give them to that little inanity 
Clarice ?” 

«I mean to seek out Lord Levison and prose- 
cute him according to law,” said Lady Elaine, 
with flashing eyes. “Look at my child; see 
how thin he is; how wasted. In a week ora 
fortnight at the furthest he would have been 
dead. The scoundrel knew I would not marry 
him, and still he refused to tell me where my 
child was. Oh! will you not come with me to 
that horrible woman who calls herself Mrs. 
Turner, but who is in reality that Mrs. Marsh 
whom Levison recommended asa nurse. Fancy, 
he thought I would marry him, and make him 
@ good wife while my child was lost—the idiot.” 

“You hate him, you always did,” said Chris- 
tine, coldly, “ but now that you have your child, 
keep quiet. The earl is powerful. You will not 
have an inch of proof to show that he was at 


the bottom of this plot. Nobody will believe | lac 


Nurse Marsh against him even if you succeed in 
making her accuse him, which I doubt. If they 
know where to find you they may steal your 
child again. Hide! The wretches will suffer 
enough; they will not seek you while they 
think that you are seeking them. And now I 
think of it, that will of your godmother, though 
it gives you your fortune at the age of eighteen, 
still leaves your mother the guardian of the 





estate until you reach theage of twenty-one years, 
so that I am afraid we shall only waste money 
in litigation if we claim it at once. This is my 
idea. Say nothingof your child if Levison hears 
of you. Let him suppose that the boy has not 
been found. Meanwhile live with me as my 
friend. Announce yourself to the countess ; tell 
her to pay you the rent of the estat2 for the next 
years, but decline to admit that she has 
any power over you personally.” 

“Stop!” cried Elaine. “I have always held 
my mother in mortal terror. I know that if she 
finds out where I am she will arm herself with 
power in some way and manage to have me 
placed under her. She willsay lam mad. She 
will take my child from me.” 

Elaine began to weep. Chistine smiled one 
of her terrible smiles of old. 

* She will not molest you openly in my house,” 
she said. “Listen, Elaine. If you go on 
hiding she will dispute your identity when you 
are twenty-one. She will call you an impostor. 
You must not do that. Wemustserve her with 
notices calling upon her to pay the rents of 
Cheverly Hall to you, and asking that the whole 
guardianship of the estate be given up to you 
as speedily as may be, but never go out with the 
child unprotected ; in fact, I think perh=p: you 
had better live for the present in one of our 
country seats. We have three. She need not 
know where you are. Leave all to my good 
husband; he it was who saved poor Roland’s 
life at my earnest entreaty. He exerted his 
influence and procured him a pardon. Poor, 
poor Roland !” 

Lady Elaine shed a few tears. 

“You did not really love him,” said Christine, 
after a pause. “I wonder, my beautiful Elaine, 
if there isa spark of passionate love in your 
heart at all.” 

And Elaine answered: 

“T know not. I have dreamed of such a love 
coming like an angel into my life, filling me 
with the delight and rapture of self sacrifice. 
Oh, to lean on a strong arm; to look up intoa 
grand face; to know that the true heart of a 
true hero was mine—all mine! Oh, to link my 
life with such a life, and to find my own grow 
purer and nobler day by day by force of a great 
example, and if I found such a hero he would 
despise the weak Elaine !” 

She spoke as in an ecstacy, with clasped 
hands, eyes upraised, and full of tears. 

Lady Cotswold looked at her curiously. 

“You describe an impossible hero, Lady 
Elaine,” she said. “ You must overlive these 
idle dreams. When you are older you will be 
wiser. Meanwhile the Earl of Cotswold and I 
will protect you and your child.” 

« . * * * 


Years have rolled away, and changes , have 
come upon the busy people who have moved 
before the reader in the panorama of this story. 
All the Fenian excitement is over, and only a 
few friends of the prisoners remember them and 
bring their names up now and anon before those 
in power. Many strange, unlooked-for events 
have happened ; a few things have occurred 
which everybody knew and thought would 
occur. 

Lady Clarice has been married four years to 
a dashing young earl who is fast spending his 
fortune and hers (which was not settled) on the 
turf. She is the Countess of Killalo. She has 
developed into a singularly fast young lady, de- 
lighting in betting, accompanying reckless 
young husband to all the races. She rides fear- 
lessly ; is indeed a dashing young horsewoman. 
Her card parties and pic-nics are the latest, the 
loudest, the merriest, the most madcap. She is 
gentle enough at heart, as she always was, but 
king brains and marrying a brainless, titled, 
handsome young spendthrift whom she adored, 
she sets to work to copy his manners, and she 
copies them badly. She is pale and fragile, 
weak, and always doing absurd things which 
put her puny life in peril. 

The countess now lived on her jointure ina 
dower house on the Devonshire estate part of 
her time, and during the season she occupied a 
suite of rooms at the Langham, for the earl was 








dead, and the estates of Donnamore, in Ireland, 
and Pengloa in Devon, and even the house in 
Belgrave Square, had descended to James Fitz- 
stephens, now Earl of Donnamore. The coun- 
tess had sold her Scotch estate since she had 
no son to bequeath it to, and there seemed no 
probability that Lady Killalo would have any 
family. 

As for Elaine and her boy, the countess 
mother ignored their existence as completely as 
if she had never heard their names. There had 
not been much litigation or dispute in regard 
to Cheveriy, for the Earl of Donnamore was 
alive then, and Lord Cotswold interceded with 
him for Elaine. 

The Earl of Donnamore gave Elaine his 
blessing before he died, and regretted, with 
many and bitter tears, his harshness to her, 
but Lady Donnamore never relented for an 
instant. Lady Elaine was still a widow; the 
most beautiful woman in England, said those 
critics who apprise female beauty at its value in 
the marriage market. Lady Elaine had scarcely 
mixed at all in the gay world during all these 
years. She was now twenty-five years old, a 
stately and lovely woman, with a youthful, 
thoughtful face. She spent most of her timeat 
Cheverly, her own estate. She was adored, 
almost worshipped by the poor. She was always 
devising schemes for their benefit. 

It was a lovely fine morning. Lady Blaine 
O’Hara, so she insisted on being called, for she 
never attempted to hide the painful _— of 
her past life, sat near the open French window 
in her tasteful morning room. She was reading ; 
absorbed in her book so that she did not hear or 
heed the joyful cries of her little son Lionel as 
he gambolled on the lawn, and when at length 
a shadow stood between her and the sunshine, 
she looked up perplexed into the ugliest face 
she had ever seen in her life! 


(To be Continued.) 








WOULDN’T SAW WOOD. 





“Saw wood! Saw wood for my dinner !” 
said the tramp, with a look of horror. “Not 
much I won’t. It isn’t that I object to labour. 
I yield to -no man in respect for the God-given 
privilege of earning my sweat—I mean sweating 
my earnings—that is tosay, breading my earn 
by the brow of—you know what I mean. Iam 
ready, nay anxious, to work. Give mesome hay 
to spread out here in the snow. Show me 
where there is a stone wall to lay—behind. 
Anything but helping in the most distant way 
to devastate the forests of this island, that the 
Almighty meant to — moisture and induce 
the reviving rain to fall upon the parched earth. 
Why, do you know that this continent is doomed 
to become an arid desert if this destruction goes 
on? It’sa fact, and I won’t be a party to it. 
No forests, no rain—everything dry—dry as I 
am. Idecline the responsibility forit. Tell me 
you have got some coal to carry in, and I'll see 
if I can’t send you a boy to doit; but no wood 
sawing for me, if you please.” 





ABOUT CANARY BIRDS. 





Puacs the cage so that no draught of air can 
strike the bird. Give nothing to healthy birds 
but rape and canary seed, water, cuttlefish bone, 
and gravel-paper, or sand on the floor of the 
cage. No hemp seed. A bath three times a 
week. The room should not be overheated— 
never above seventy degrees. When moulting 
Gass feathers) keep warm, avoid all 

ughts of air. Give plenty of German rape 
seed; ® little hard boiled egg, mixed with 


crackers grated fine is excellent. Feed at a 
certain hour in the morning. 2 observing 
these simple rules birds may be kept in fine 


condition for years. For birds that are sick or 
have lost their song procure bird tonic at a 
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bird shop. Very many keep birds who mean to 
give their pets all things to make them bright 
and happy, and at the same time are guilty of 
great cruelty in regard to perches. The perches 
in a cage should be of different size, and the 
smallest as large as a pipe-stem. If perches 
are of the right sort no trouble is had about the 
bird’s toe-nails growing too long; and of all 
things keep the perches clean. 





A RUSSIAN HERO. 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason, 


a 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir would indeed be difficult to imagine a situa- 
tion in which a person could have more power- 
ful motives for rejoicing than had the Countess 
Sabielin. 

Not only had she verified the suspicion she 
had long entertained of the continued existence 
of Mrs. Gradowsky, but ‘she had withdrawn the 
captive from the hands of the Italian and had 
thus plucked out the heart of his whole con- 
spiracy ! 

As no one knows, or can ever definitely foresee, 
what their emotions will actually be under any 
given contingency of the future, so the Countess 
Sabielin, in her wildest moods, had never ima- 
gined one half of the fierce schemes and possi- 
bilities of revenge that came tumbling into her 
soul at that moment. 

She shook like the leaves of an aspen. 

«*You—you are agitated!” murmured Mrs. 
Gradowsky, turning towards her companion. 
«You must be one of my very nearest and 
dearest friends! Not my daughter, you say ?” 

The countess shook her head. 

«« Perhaps Mrs. Pleffsky ?” 

Another negative movement. 

« Ah, I know now—the Countess Grodin ?” 

The happy lady half arose from her seat at the 
thought, but another shake of the head from the 
countess caused her greater bewilderment than 
ever. 

“IT cannot think, then, who you can possibly 
be,” she murmured. “To be sure, Moska, or 
even——” 

* You are as far off as ever, Mrs. Gradowsky,” 
said the countess, no longer caring to conceal 
her identity, as the carriage was already rolling 
away from the village and entering upon the 
lonely road where we just saw it. ‘* You would 
never guess who I am,and I shall therefore 
be obliged to tell you. I am the Countess 
Sabielin.” 

The start Mrs. Gradowsky gave at this horrible 
intelligence can be imagined. 

Shrinking as near to the side of the vehicle as 
its space permitted, she half turned in her seat, 
fixing upon the muffled countenance of the 
countess a stare of wondering horror that defies 
description. 

** The Countess Sabielin ?” echoed the unfor- 
tunate lady, as a consciousness of peril filled her 
soul. “And who is this man with us?” 

« He is one of my serfs ?” was the answer. 

The situation of Mrs. Gradowsky, in the light 
of this information, was sufficiently suggestive 
and menacingly oppressive. 

« And you have released me?” she could not 
help exclaiming. 

“Well, why not?” asked Sabielin, as she 
endeavoured to bring under control the flood of 
tempestuous thoughts by which her soul was 
shaken. * Why shouldn’t I release you? Do you 
know of any reason against such a course ?” 

‘**The—the Italian said you had hired him to 
kill me !” Mrs. Gradowsky declared by way of 
explaining her wonder. 

‘« Well, he told an untruth ifhedid. And even 
if his declarations were true, have I not had 
time enough, during all these five years, to 





repent of that act? What else did Rubini say to 
you about me ?” 

“Not a great deal, beyond an occasional 
remark to the effect that you supposed me to be 
dead, and that he was making you pay roundly 
for the service he was supposed to have rendered 
you.” 

“The wretch has been robbing me, sure 
enough,” acknowledged the countess, as frankly 
as bitterly. “‘ He has cost me more than a million 
roubles !”” 

** And you supposed me to be dend ?” 

“ For a year or two—yes! But as soon asI 
had had time to really make the acquaintance of 
this beast, and arrive at a fair conception of his 
character, I naturally suspected that he was 
pursuing some gigantic game, and that he was 
keeping you alive in his own interest. This 
suspicion has gradually grown upon me until it 
has led to the action which has resulted in your 
restoration to freedom !” 

At hearing that ever-welcome word, Mrs. Gra- 
dowsky drew a long breath of relief. 

“And you have at last repented of all your 
wrong-doing ?” she cried. “Or, at least you are 
more hostile to Rubini than you are unfriendly 
to me, and have rescued me from that terrible 
place to vex him !” 

“ Your escape will be the greatest calamity 
that has ever befallen him !”’ said the Countess 
Sabielin, grimly. “ But do not think you are out 
of all trouble! That wretch has extorted from 
me a million, to speak in round numbers, upon 
the pretence that he had killed you !” 

« Tf you hired him to kill me,” said Mrs. Gra- 
dowsky, “I suppose your guilt is precisely the 
same as if he had executed your wishes!” 

«The question of my guilt, or of his extent, is 
not under discussion,” returned the Countess 
Sabielin. “I was merely about to say that, as 
Rubini has extorted a million from me, I propose 
to use you in connection with a little plan I have 
just formed for extorting a million from him—in 
a word, for the recovery of the money he has 
stolen from me !”” 

“ How use me f” 

“ Why, I shall first shut you up safely in some 
place known only to myself,” avowed the 
Countess Sabielin, with brutal frankness, “ and 
I will then inform the Italian that I shall produce 
you in court at the end of ten days if, within 
this interval of time, an indemnity of a million 
is not forthcoming !” 

Mrs. Gradowsky was too intelligent to fail 
to see at a glance how well this project was 
elaborated, and how thoroughly it aarmonised 
with all the relations of the countess and the 
Italian. 

“TI can see that such is a natural way of turn- 
ing the tables upon Rubini, but have I, in the 
meantime, no rights that you are bound to 
respect ?” 

“ Of course, of course; but I am sure you will 
consent to be a prisoner for a few days or weeks 
longer, in order to assist me in wreaking my 
vengeance upon the Italian. I will just recover 
my million from Rubini, under threats of pro- 
ducing you and thus exposing his whole infamy, 
and then I will hand him over to the mercy of 
the law he has so long been outraging! Oh, Til 
be gloriously revenged upon him, you may be 
certain !”” 

Mrs. Gradowsky could no longer shut her eyes 
to the fact that she was still in a position of 
great danger and suffering. 

Nevertheless, after all she had endured, it was 
something to have a change of tormentors, with 
the attendant changes of scene and air an 
prison. 

It was only: natural, after what we know of 
her character, that she armed herself with 
patience and soon recovered at least the appear- 
ance of calmness and equanimity. 

“I had hoped,” she said, “that you had 
repented of the wrong you have done me, and 
that you had set about undoing theevil. It 
seems that I was mistaken. Whither are we 
bound ?” 

** You'll see in due time !” 

The silence which here fell between the couple 
lasted until the rumbling of wheels announced 


e 





that a carriage wasapproaching from the opposite 
direction. 

“ Let it be understood, Mrs. Gradowsky,” said 
the serf, leaning back in his seat until his hideous 
face almost touched the prisoner’s, “that at 
49 first attempt to call for assistance you will 

ie sd 

“Very well, sir; I so understand the 
matter !”’ 

Indeed, there was no mistaking the earnest- 
ness of the countess and her serf in the work of 
revenge upon which they had entered. 

« You can, at least, give me some news of the 
great world to which I have so long been a 
stranger,” said Mrs. Gradowsky, when the strange 
carriage had rolled past. “Is my husband still 
living, and is he well ?” 

A flood of exciting emotions developed itself 
in the soul of the Countess Sabielin at that 
question, and among these emotions the 
perception of a new way to turn her prisoner to 
account. 

Of two things, why not accomplish one ?— 
either make Mrs. Gradowsky pay for her res- 
toration to her husband, or make Miss Roda pay 
roundly for the restoration of her mother ? 

Here was a field of operations entirely inde- 
pendent of Rubini, and yet one that harmonised 
perfectly with any plan of putting the Italian to 
expense or trouble, inasmuch as dealings with 
him would always be in order, even after all 
other dealings had been exhausted. 

As these thoughts traversed the soul of the 
Countess Sabielin, she settled back into her 
seat with a sense of satisfaction she had not ex- 
perienced before since the first hour of her 
acquaintance with General Gradowsky. From 
her point of view, it was indeed a gigantic 
success that she had accomplished. 

“Yes, your husband is alive and well, Mrs. 
Gradowsky,” was her answer, after a pause. 
“He supposes you to be dead, of course,” she 
hastened to add, ‘‘ and, for the present, we must 
leave him under this impression.” 

« And my daughter ?” 

“Oh, she has become one of the brightest 
girls of my acquaintance,” answered the Countess 
Sabielin, frankly, having realised that she would 
soon have to deal with her prisoner upon the 
basis of the actual facts in the case. “If you 
choose I will convey to her, at any time, any 
message you may choose to send her. I say 
this now as a sufficient hint to you that there 
will doubtless be opened a road at an early day 
for your restoration to your family.” 

“T see,” commented Mrs. Gradowsky. “ You 
will detain me in captivity. until you have re- 
covered your lost million.” 

The prisoner sighed again, realising only too 
well how far off was the freedom she coveted, 
and how many difficulties layin her path in that 
direction. For instance, she had not the least 
intention of ever writing a line to Roda or to 
her husband, except upon some guarded and 
assured basis that had not yet arisen. Her mind 
was fully made up, as we have seen in her deal- 
ings with Rubini, that such an act on her part 
would be instantly used to torture her loved 
ones, unless the circumstances of her case should 
change greatly. 

* We will of course talk of all that at another 
time,” said the countess, with cheerful remorse- 
lessness. “In the meantime there is no neces- 
sity whatever of your fretting or of your being 
uncomfortable. There isa room in my palace to 
which I am perfectly willing to intrust your 
safe-keeping for the next week or two, and you 


d| may take possession ef it with the assurance 


and certainty that no harm will come to you 80 
long as you remain quiet and silent, and do not 
seek to make me trouble either with my own 
household or others. The man who is driving 
us will take charge of the matter, in connection 
with myself, and all that can be done for your 
comfort, consistent with my views concerning 
you, shall be done with pleasure.” 

“ And this is the best you have to offer me— 
& prison in your own dwelling.” 

“The very best—for at least a week or two. 
Should you care to write to your daughter or 
husband, however, there may be an early change 
for the better.” 
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It was no difficult matter for Mrs. Gradowsky 
to comprehend the principal facts of her sitna- 
tion, as well as the principal motives by whieh 
the Countess Sabielin was actuated. And having 
such a clear comprehension of the whole matter 
she did not fail to realise how useless it would be 
to protest.against the purposes ef this wicked 
woman, and how utterly fruitless would ‘be any 
attempts at resistance. 

“TI am of course in your hands, Countess 
Sabielin,” she said, with a sigh, and in the same 
spirit with which she had said similar words to 
Rubini. “I suppose it would be useless for me 
to make any appeals to your better nature, to 
your fears of retribution, or even to your evident 
desires to raise money ?” 

“Not the least,” answered Sabielin—* not 
the least, until I have caused that wretch of an 
Italian to writhe in his shoes.” 

“You intend, then, that he shall be duly 
informed of your agency in this night’s*work ? 

TI at least expect him to suspect me,” an- 
swered the countess, with pleasant anticipations 
she did not care to conceal. ‘The boot is on 
the other leg now. If he is not the most craven 
and abject villain in Russia, when he learns 
what has taken place to-night, I shall be greatly 
mistaken.” 

All this while the carriage had been dashing 
forward with a speed. which showed how well 
acquainted was Berefisky with every foot of 
the road, and the horses now pressed their pace, 
as if anxious to arrivé at their destination. 
Little more was said by the countess or by Mrs. 
Gradowsky, as their relations to each other were 
too sharply defined to admit of much discussion, 
and a long silence had reigned when the vehicle 


:at last rolled guietly up to one of the private 


entrances ef the Sabielix Palace. 

* Of course I have taken care that none of my 
people should be here to receiye us,” observed 
the countess, as she alighted, “‘Your coming— 
like your going—if you ever leave us—will re- 
main a secret. Lét me hope that you- will bow 
in patience to the inevitable.” 

Its. Gradowsky cast a single glance into the 
dark and cloud-covered sky, and then followed 
the countess.. The door was duly closed and 
locked. behind ‘her, and Sabiclin then led the 
way by.a staircase and several corridors, into 
one of the interior apartments of the palace. 
In one of the walls of this room was a secret 
door which, on being opened, disclosed a small 
box-like space without windows or other open- 
ings, which had evidently been fitted up ex- 
pressly for some such use as was now being made 
of it. 

“Here you can-be comfortable, Mrs. Gra- 
dowsky,” said the countess, “if you will make 
up your mind not to run counter to my wishes 
and intentjons. “Phere is a good bed at your 
disposal you, see with'a sufficien¢y of fresh air, 
and you shall be well supplied with food, as with 
books and other resources for your recreation. 
Is there anything you want at présént? Any- 
thing, I mean, that I am at iberty to give 

rou. od ’ 
*« Probably not, countess.” 

« Then I will say good night to you.” 

And with this the countess retired, closing 
and securing the seeret-door behind her. |. 

* Well, this is a ehange, and I ‘think for the 
better,” said Mrs. Gradowsky to ‘herself, as she 
seated herself ‘in the solitary chair ‘her ‘prison 
afforded. But in what a dreafful situation I 
am still placed. If Rubini'pays his million, he 
will of course exact from ‘me a promise of im- 
munity, as will the countess. And in case of a 
real hitch in their proposed ‘negotiations.or of a 
change in my gaoler, neither of them world 
hesitate a moment’ to ‘kill me. Sureby the -owt- 
look in either or amy direction is equally bad. ‘I 
am between consuming ‘fires.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Leanyine back in his elegant carriace, with a 





As fortunate as he had been since the first 
hour of his advent into Russia, there were still 
a few requisites wanting. . - 

Notwithstanding the large personal.-acquaint- 
ance his practice had brought him, it had not 
opened all the doors ‘he desired to enter, or 
placed upon, his lists as many titled dignitaries 
as he wanted. 

The very highest circles, including the im- 
perial family, weré nota’ly excepted from his 
conquests,, He had sighed in vain for official 
distinction. 

He felt, however, as he thus started for town, 
that he was making a move in the right direc- 
tion. , 

Evidently the hour had now come in which to 
accomplish the objects. which had for some tinre 
been taking definite shape in his mind. 

“The distance to town not being great, and his 
horses being not only zenowned for their spent 
but for the haste with which he always drove 
them, the Italian found himself entering the 
capital before he had really reached the gon- 
clusion of his contented musings. 


“Shall we go to our usual hotel, your excel- | large 


lency ?” asked the coachman. 

“No, drive direct to the palace?’ was the 
answer. 

The coachman repeated the concluding words, 
looking bewildered, while the small but agi 
frame of Rubini seemed to expand proudly. 

A new hour had come for him, when he could 
even order himself to be conveyed to such an 
august destination. ,- 

“To the Winter Palace—her majesty’s_re- 
sidence, Morof,” explained the Italian, with a 
lofty wave ef the hand. “ Where are your wits? 
Can’t you understand me? Is it anything 
strange or remarkable that I should have busi- 
ness at-court? Drive on!” 

He settled himseif back into his seat, with an 
air that was simply crushing. 

More bewildered than. ever, the coachman 
drove rapidly in the direction. indicated. 

« To—to the front entrance, my Jord ?”., he 
finally ventured to ask,.as. he began crossing one 
of the bridges that led to the quay of theim- 
perial residence. 

* Certainly, simpleton? Would you have me 
crawl in atthe back door ?” 

Extinguished hy this retort, Morof went onan 
silence, soon drawing ‘up, as pompously. as 
possible, at the. principal entrance, . 

Rubini alighted with the deliberation that 
seemed to*him to comport with his standing in 
the community. 

Sauntering up to the guardian of the entrance, 
with.an. obtrusiveness: of self-importance that 
at once)betrayed his real status to that worthy, 
the Italian made known his wishes. .Shorn of 
the wordy circumlocution in which he enyeloped 
his demand, he desired to see the Baraness 
Gradowsky. 

“The other entrance, if you -please, sir,” said 
‘the official, with, the careless. politeness of one 
habituated to that_sort of visitor. ‘“ The other 
side of the:square.” 

Returning to his carriage, with a somewhat 
subdued manner, Rubini gave the mecessary 
order, aud was soon at the side-door by which 
the intimates of the palace were in the habit 
of entering. 

This time the Italian assumed more modest 
airs, and proceeded to his business with less loss 
of words and of time, ; 

“‘Oan I see ‘the Baroness Gradowsky ?” he 
asked of the attendant at the door. 

The official smiled dubiousty: 


«That is not for me to say, sir,” he amswéred, | Ne 


with the lofty civility msualin suchiquarters.’ “ If 
the baroness is m,and moreespecially if she'will 
pee you, sir——” ’ 

“ Here is my'card——” 

"The offinial, received. the pi 
and, deliberately. adjusted hi 
nose to take a dook at it.o 

“Oh, wery well, Dr. Buiini,” he said, srith.a 
wooden afiability which showed he had mever 
heard the name bef «Pll -send; your eard 


glasses upon his 


fragrant cigar between his -lins, Dr. Ruvini gaved | to the, baroness... Please walk in, and be 


himself up to the most pleisamt anticipaiicns 
as he sped swiftly towards the capital. 


seated.” = ss ft 
He indicated 6né of the Bénches ranved along 


af madteboard, face. 


the walls of the ante-chamber, and resumed his 
post at the door, with the air of patient indiffer- 
ence habitual to his calling. 

Afew minutes passed, during which Rubini 
fumbled nervously at his clothes and orna- 
ments. Bet 

“The Baroness Gradowsky ‘begs ‘to be ex- 
cused, sir!” ‘was the answer that then reached 
him. 

The Italian arose, flushing severely. 

*“‘My—my business is quite important,” he 
stammered, “‘and—and concerns, the,baroness 
werylosely. Is there mo: way “in_whiich I can 
bring this fact to her notice, my dear sir ?” 

“Certainly, Dr. Rébmi,” was the smiling 
answer. ‘‘ You can sit down at the desk in the 
corner and write'as much as you ‘have'told me, 
and I Will see that the baroness ‘has your mes- 
sage.” : ’ 

The Italian hastened to act upon the sugges- 
tion, and within five minutes, after despatching 
his brief note he found himself introduced into 
Roda’s presexrce. Sad ti 

The .scene of the reception was one of the 
interior parlours of the palace, and Rubini 
had gradually given reins to the expectation of 
seeing'an unusually gorgeous apartment, and a 
befitting occupant, hut he was. hardly 
for the;vision of loveliness that burst upon 
him, 

In-good truth, if-our heroine had, been beau- 
tiful when depressed with all the loads of -care 
and gtief which had for years weighed upon her, 
hhow miuch mere was she a queen-of. loveliness 
under the happy changes whieh had ‘taken place 
-in her surroundings ! 

She'was as radiant as the genis that adorned 

her, and as lovely as the delicate flowers she had 
placed in her hair. Her robe.-was:a/model of 
good taste, richness and elegance. 
- * You will excuse me, Dr. Rubini,”-she said, 
im her clear; prompt way, as;she advanced to 
meet the italian, “for chewing offered some 
little, difficulty to your visit, but Iwas very busy, 
and your name hot conveying to me any par- 
ticular information; of ¢onrse—~+” 

She finished witha smile, as she waved her 
visitor ‘to ‘a chair and seated-herself in another 
Within easy talking distance. 

‘Of course, of ‘course;”’ returned the Italian, 

with a thrill of délighi at the thought that he 
was really face to face with his intended victim. 
“A dady of your evident: héalth may well be 
excused for, having no. aequaimtance ‘with 
doctors! Nevertheless, the profession. has its 
uses, and——” 
“May Ibeg you tobe as: brief as possible in 
your communication, Dr. Rubini?’’ interrupted 
our -heroine. “I do not know show soon her 
majesty twill be inquiring for me.” 

 The—the business, is:a little: difficult to ap- 
proach ‘so flatafooted,” said) Rubini, twisting 
nervously in his chair. ‘ Perhaps I had better 
begin by ‘reminding you; Baroness, that your— 
in fact, that your méther has long been mys- 
teriously missing.” , 

Boda bowed reservedly and with ‘the greatest 
apparent calmness, although her whole soul was 
stirred by the visitor's observation. 

« And—and I will add,” proceeded the Italian, 

ging at once into the midst of the thoughts 

ing bis soul, “that no one is sodikely as a 
| physician to possess information upon such a 
subject.” ¥ 

Our ‘heroine cotild not ‘heip‘fiattering ‘respon- 
sively to'this suggestion. ri features: paled 
and her owhole mien became iexpressive of an 
excitement she cowld not instantly master. 
ertheless, she-did not, lose her habitual 


caution. 3 i 
“Am I- to understand that, you have ealled 

upon me in;relation te my mother, Dr,"Rubini >” 

she demanded, looking him squarely in the _ 


The Italian hesitated to answer. There was 
mething in the honest, penetrating look of 
Roda that would have rendered him ‘yncorhfort- 
able at any tithe, and ‘tore especially at such an 
hour as the present, whet he was éssaymg a neé- 
gotiation of such vast consedtences and import- 


ance.” , . b - 
) @%o4 utiderstand me, I'seéy Baroress,” he 
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answered, calling all his resolution to his aid. 
“TItis of your mother—and especially of some 
facts concerning her—that I,am here to speak.” 

“In, that case, sir,” said Roda, with formal 


politeness, ‘you will please begin by telling me | 


something about yourself. As you have kindly 
suggested, my, acquaintance with physicians has 
been very limited. .Are you known to. her 
majesty ?” 

“J—I would hardly dare flatter myself with 
such a distinguished honour.” ' 

«‘To.any of the honsehold, then?” 

Rubini shook his head;reluctantly. 

«T live in the country, you see, Baroness,’ he 
hastened. to .explain, -‘and iiave. never been 
called.to her majesty or to,any member of her 
household. Nevertheless, I am tolerably. well 
known in the capital, and can certainly refer 
you to many ladies and gentlemen of the first 
respectability. In ‘fact, here is.quite a list .of 
them upon my regular business card.” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

Roda ‘ran her glances rapidly over the docn- 
ment.in question. 

“Tam sorry I do not know any. of these 
people,”’ she said with a sigh,«s she slipped the 
eard into her pocket, ‘“ Ishall be obliged. to 
waive investigation in that direction for the 
moment, it seems.” 

As the werds imply, our, herocine was far from 
receiving. Rubini at his own yaluation. He 
seemed to her dark, mysterious and.false— 
more sinister and. dangerous than anybody she 
had lately encountered. But she was quick 
to.feel that there was something locked up in 
the soul of this man that it concerned her to 
know. 

“Pardon me, Baroness,” he said, “ for 
suggesting that the matter between us is not 
a question of character, ‘but a revelation of 
fact. Besides, you can inquire about me 
later.” 

“T will of course hear anycommmnication you 
may wish to make to me,” said Roda, “only 
begging you to be brief.” 

The visitor cleared his throat, not a little-dis- 
concerted by the qualities and capacities Roda 
had already developed. 

“ You will have to cay, I suppose, sir, that my 
mother still lives, ‘as I have always ‘hoped ?” 


demanded our heroine, as Rubini still hesitated, | 


hardly knowing how to gét at ‘his proposed 
commenication, or, in-other terms, how to say 
enough without saying too mu¢h. : 

‘Well, yes,—that is, I am ‘satisfied -she'is'still 
alive,” he answered. 

“« Please state your reasons for this’ opinion, 
sir;” returned Roda, promptly. 

The visitor again moved. nervously in his 

chair. 
“Well, her body was mever found,” ‘he said, 
after a'pause. “‘It was summer, too, when she 
vanished. She--she had enemies. Whiatif one 
of her said:enemies had hired somebody to—to 
give her a dose of poison, or to kill herim some 
other manner? And ‘what ifthe person so shined 
bad not ‘killed her, but had saved her alive, 
simply holding her in safe-keeping?” 

« These are cin gular-niddles, sir,’ commented 
Roda, whose eye3 had not..onee left the face of 
the wisiter wise he uttered them. “Butiyou 
will note that I-am only.a.simple girl, not.given 
to riddles, and you will realise that you must 
speak. plaimer-gnd mone-directly to the point if 
you wish to arrive at an understanding with me. 
A man.hired to poison my mother would,.in gl 
probability, be a physician, and the enemy 
engaged:in sucha work.would doubtless be a 
well known countess. But what,possible; motive 
could the physician have for retaining the lady 
captive-mexcept to make a first fortune by hold- 
ing her in terrorem over his employer, anda 


‘second fortune later by restoring the prisoner to 


her family ?” 

The Italian rubbed his handsgleefully together 
while little nods of contentment punctuated the 
different members of the sentence Roda had 
uttered. 

“‘Iseethat you are wise beyond your years, 
Baroness,” he obsgervefi, swith a ¢huckle. “You 
really seem to look through ren and motives. as 
readily as one looks through the panes of glasa 


inyor window. It seems to me that we can 
readily come to‘terms, Baroness. You, of course, 
want your mother, and her kind preserver would 
like to:-be repaid what she has cost him, and at 
the same time receive a suitable acknowledgment 
for his-action in thematiter:” 

Reda:arose with n exditement she had no 
little difficulty in keeping-within bounds. A com- 
prebension of the whole situation had flashed 
upon her soul. 

“You have an asylum at Spring Corners, I 
perceive by your card,” she.said. 

*"Oh, yes, Baroness—afamous one in its way ; 
very quiet, very regpectable.”’ 

He rubbed tis hands again with enlarged 
anticipations.of the million the coveted. 

“I see. You -were speaking of terms, sir.” 
And Roda fforced ‘herself to jmesume her seat. 


facts for granted, knowing ‘thaita wretch of the 
kind before her would not waghly commit him- 
self— suppose, sir, that my another is alive, 
and that you know «where sheiis, what .sum of 
money woujd you mequire as your reward for 
restoring her to me?” 

The villain was only too meady with his 
answer. 

« A million roubles” 

Our heroine started—mnot at ithe sum .“f money 
demanded, but at the confimmaition the words 
and manner of Rubini gave her of all her sus- 
picions and perceptions. 

“The sum is lange, to be sume,” the Italian 
resumed, after a pause, ‘out it is a very small 
portion of the vast wealth of the ‘Gradowskys ; 
and, another thing, the serviee to ibe rendered is 
of the greatest importamee. ‘Simply the bring- 
ing of the dead ito life--notihine mere or less.” 

“Tt was venymaitmral for you:to .come to me 
upon this errand, Dr. Rubini,’ murmured Roda, 
as she agaim arose. “*You co ended, of 
course, how my sympaithies would wespond to 
your wishes?” 

“<T did, imdeed.” 

«You said 'to yourself that I would ‘be willing 
to give my life for my mother’s,” resumed our 
| heroine, rapidly, while ‘her eyes rested upon ‘the 
countenance of the Itahian with an imtensity 
that caused him to-experience a thrill of uneasi- 
| ness. ‘ You had prébakiky seen the announce- 
ment of my new dignity fn the ‘ Gazette,’ or 
heard of it ?” 

«Read it for myself, Baroness !”’ 

“And you said to yourself—Now is my time 
to reap my harvest!’ 

** My very thought,” acknowledged Rubini. 

« You realised that you had got all you were 
likely to get, from—from the.other party. And 
you were anxious, tao, to reconcile yourself to 
the Jaw you have so long outraged.” 

«My wery thoughts again!’ murmured the 
Italian, as he:also, arose, still mubbing his hands 
gleefully. . “ Surely. you speak as a. mesmerist;or 
asa wizard.” 

“* Very well, sir, here you are.’? And stern.as 
an accusing amgel, Roda went up to her visitor, 
and thrust her fair face, in a blaze of righteous 
indignation, within three inches of the Italian’s. 
«« Here you are, sir. But do you know where 
you are going to? Youare going straight toa 
dungeon.” 

The Italian fell, back aghast, shrinking be- 
fore the wrath he had so unexpectedly en- 
Feountered. 

« You-—you cannot mean it!” he gasped. 

«« Youysee !” ; 

She flew lightly across the room, and, tapped 
upon a door opéning into an adjoining apart- 
mene 

«‘Come in, Marko!” she called. 

(To be:Continued.) 








KID GLOVES. 

In making a pgir of kid gloves'three persotts 
are employed—the cutter, the sewer, and the 
thumb-maker. | The'séwitg, with the exception, 
of the Yntton lidles, is done by miac#invs, “The 
work of the entter locks simple, ‘btt it requires 
a skilful eye and hand; as anyone ‘may imagine 





€ 


“ Suppose, sir,’”—she wasteo wary to take the’ 


when he thinks of the perfection of fit which 
gloves are made to attain. A table, a pair of 
scissors, knife and pot of powder, are all the 
implements needed by the cutter. An ordinary 
skin will make two pairs, and a very fine one 
three pairs of gloves. After the skin has been 
dried it is carefully stretched and manipulated 
to ascertain if ithas any flawsin it. It isthen 
cut in strips twice the width of the glove, enough 
then generally remains to cut in smaller strips 
for the thumbs. After the fingers have been 
suitably shaped by the scissors, the gloves are 
passed imto the hands of the sewers, and from 
them to ‘the thumb makers, from whom they 
come ina finished state. 





Awonmmr document wished ‘to be kept secret 
thas:found jits way into er out of our Foreign 
‘Office. “thas been published asthe joint note 
of Bugland:and France tothe Hgyptian Viceroy, 
rand isdbsolutely genuine, though;.as Lord Salis- 
Jury would say, “irregular.”  “Dhe Government 
ame in hot temper about its disdlosure, but now 
‘the truth is out, France and Hngland have in 
‘timated to the Khedive that*they are paramount 





| Powets an Ecypt, and that he remains the 


mominal waler for just one more‘trial on good 
behavionr. 

An interview of the Pope thus describes his 
Holiness: He is a tall, thin man, very reserve, 
smiles more than he talks, is very anxious to 
know all about public opinion in England, on 
which, however, he seems very well advised; is 
witty, clever, and keen; on the whole, is a very 
well read, edueated,and astute man. His lean- 
ings are towards Liberalism, and towards un- 
doing much ‘that his predecessor did, and he 
seems to be particularly anxious abont the state 
of Ireland. 

TERMONMACQUIGANRHYTULLAGHOBEGLY. — 
The parish Wullaghobegly, in the county of 
Donegal, appears ‘to be an exceptional one in 
extent, in poverty'amd im the spelling of its 
name. It contains $0,000 acres, mostly moor 
and mountain; andits 00 church-going people 
ane poor, and are widely scattered. “There is 
not a gemileman resident in the parish, which 
now makes appeal for help—for a parish, of this 
kind -cannot possibly be self-supporting. Now 
comes the most curious fact of all in the eyes of 
etymologists. ‘The name, rough as it seems, is 
but an abbreviation of the ancient parish name, 
which ran thus: “Termonmacguiganrbytulla- 
ghobegly.” 

Aw entertainment on behalf of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company’s Sick and Benefit 
Society, and the Signalmen’s‘and Switchmen’s 
Aid and Sick Society, was recently given at the 
Surrey County Club, Brixton, when Mr. Measom 
gaveliis most interestimg lecture on Rome, illus- 
trated ‘by dissolving views, and was much 
applandedthroughout. The military band from 
the Home for Little Boys, Farningham, was 
very efficient. During the evening the Lavender 
Hill Choral Society gave several glees, and Miss 
Grey and Mr. Graham were éncored. 

Beason 12879.— Rhinegau Champagne “ Vin 
Brut,” “Vintage, 1874,” for wedding breakfasts, 
for luncheons, for the ‘radeeourse, or for ball 
suppers, the “ Rhinegau' Champagne” is “the 
wine of the day.” There can be’ but one opinion. 
Denyer and Co., of 95, Regent Street, the im- 
potters of ‘this great favourite, deserve the 
success they! ‘have achieved: With Royalty 
added’ to theif’ patrons, what need of recom- 
mendations? -42s. per dozén case. 

He was a jolly old farmer on Lord S——'s 
estate in the West, and ‘had ‘just paid his rent, 
when ‘his ‘lordship said ‘inte ‘him, “My good 
man;’ will you take.a little cyder?’ The tenant 
had some and remarked, “ Did'yor make much 
eyder last syear, ‘my lord?" “Yes, sixteen 
barrels.” “Then,” said the farmer, eyeing his 
glass, ““I'gtiess, my lord, if'so be as ‘how your 
Jordship had“had another apple you might ‘have 
‘made another’ barrel!” 

“New Baron,” at the Duke’s, is a wontler- 
ful suceess—the first stored at that theatre since 
the days of “ Flyjng Scud,” in which poor Géorge 
: Belmore mate such a ‘hit. ; 
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TWO “IMMORTELLES.” 


— 
<_ 


How differently the prizes of fame are dis- 
tributed. A Leonidas falls at Thermopylae, and 
the world rings with the deed forever. A 
Napoelon ravages Laif of Europe, and because 
he is a conqueror, is exalted, by his worshippers, 
into a demi-god. 

On the other hand, some sailor or soldier, or 
other obscure hero in the ranks, dies at the post 
of duty, in a strait even more desperate, and yet 
is never heard of again. 

We were talking of this the other night, at 
dinner, when Colonel Markham said: 

“Apropos of that, I have been to-day to lay 
a wreath on the grave of one of that class. With 
your permission I will tell his story. 

“Charley Benson,” he oe “had been in 
my regiment, and was so faithful and true, that, 
when the war was over, I exerted myself to get 





him work. He was only a private, remember; 
the son ofa hill-farmer ; with very little 
education. he best I could do for him was to 


get him a position as engineer on the 
> Sat N—— railroad, to run one of the locomo- 
ives. 

“ He gave such satisfaction, he was always so 
reliable that he soon got a promise of advance- 
ment. On this he determined to marry. He 
had long been engaged to a good girl, the 
daughter of a mechanic in our employ, Put they 
were both poor. 

“*You see, colonel,’ he said to me, one day, 





when I met him at the station, and stopped to 
ask him how he was getting on, ‘it’s a serious 
thing, this taking the responsibility of marrying. 
Besides, Nellie is a girl above the ordinary ; she 
was finished at the Normal school; and I should 
like to surround her with some little of the refine- 
ments of life. I don’t want to have everything 
coarse and rough about her, as a very poor 
man must, no matter how much he loves his 
wife. That’s the reason we've put itoff. But 
now, thanks to your good word, I’m to have a 
raise. This is my last trip, as perhaps you 
know.’ 

«Do you run the locomotive to-day?’ I an- 
swered. ‘Then I shall feel doubly safe, for Iam 
to be a passenger.’ 

“ He raised his hand to his head, in the old 
military salute. ‘You may feel perfectly safe,’ 
he said, ‘colonel; for even if I didn’t know you 
were travelling, I should do my duty, no matter 
what came of it.’ 

“The words were spoken as if of course, and 
without any unnecessary emphasis; but they 
assumed an importance subsequently, and I can 
never forget them. I think I see hi 
now, looking as he looked when he uttered them, 
his figure drawn up to its full height, his hand 
at his cap, his cheek slightly flushed, his eye 
gleaming like an eagle’s. 

“‘ Suddenly the eye softened, and a smile stole 
over his face. ‘Excuse me, please,’ he said; 
‘but there’s Nellie, God bless her, come to see 
me off! I must shake hands with her before we 
start, and there’s just time.’ ” 


| 





“It was a bright, sunshiny face, that of a 
young woman of about twenty, that I saw wel- 
come him; handsome everybody would have 
said it was; but there was more of beauty in it, 
there was a look of courage and high resolve ; 
soul and intellect were both there. . 

“T could not act as spy onthe parting, so I 
turned away, and sought a seatin the train. 

**T found an old friend in the train, General 
Powell, and after we had run about twenty 
miles or so, and discussed business and politics, 
I proposed a smoke. ‘They all know me on this 
line,’ I said, ‘and we’ll go intc the guard’s brake, 
where we'll be alone.’ 

“TI exchanged a word or two with the guard, 
asking after his family, as I always did, and 
then took a seat near the door, so as to get the 
air, for the day was sultry, like this one. The 
coal and water tank was just ahead of us, and 
beyond that the locomotive, for we were at the 
front of the train. I could see the tall, soldierly 
figure of Charley, as he stood at his post, with 
his hand on the rail, and beside him, his assist- 
ant. looking like a Cyclops, begrimed with dust 
and smoke. 

aie The G——N—— Road, as you know, runs 
through a very picturesque region, winding, for 
the Sh part, ‘e the banks of the Tweed it- 
self; frequently terraced along low hills; with, 
here and there, a tunnel; and, what is more to 
the point of my story, innumerable curves. We 
were rattling and surging on, when, suddenly, I 
saw, not far ahead, a puff of smoke around a 
rocky curve, and directly afterwards, an express 
train came rushing into sight, heading for us, 
at full speed. 

“The peculiar shriek which is the signal for 
‘down brakes,’ was instantaneous, from both 
trains; but I saw, at once, that it would be 
useless; the velocity of each was so great, the 
distance so small, that collision was inevitable. 
We were going at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and the express at a rate of forty, the two 


together making a speed of seventy ; it was only 
a question of seconds, therefore, when we should 
crash into each other. 


“T started to my feet, not with any intention 
of flight, but with a sort of instinct, that, since 
I was to die, I would die standing. I have been 
in twenty battles, as you all know; desperate 
ones most of them. I have had shot and shell 
falling about me, literally, like rain. I have even 
seen that rare thing, a bayonet charge. But I 
never before felt that I was certain to die, that 
there was no hope whatever, as I felt, that 
moment. 

“After one quick look at the approaching 
locomotive, that, even in that single instant, 
seemed to , from its rapid approach, to 
twice the size it had been at first, I glanced at 
Charley, anxious to see how he, who would be the 
first to be struck, would take it. Ihad watched 
him under fire, more than once, and knew he 
was the bravest of the brave. But this was dif- 
ferent. It was more like leading a forlorn hope, 
singly, in a narrow breach, than anything else ; 
but it was even worse than that ; there might be 
one chance in ten thousand, there, of escape ; 
here there was none. 

“T did not expect Charley to jump from his 
engine, as many would sed nin ye knew he 
was too brave for that. But I did look for some 
sign of emotion, though not exactly of fear. 

ere was none, however, except the tightening 
of the lips, and the eagle-like look that came into 
his eye. His cheek never paled. Notone eyelash 
quivered. But thatintense gaze did not leave the 


other locomotive for an instant. 
“All this passed in a moment, quicker, if 
possible, than a lightning flash. t stern 


him | tightening of the lips, that gleam of the eye, 


were the outward indications of the quick, com- 
prehensive decision he came to; for, in one 
moment, he had reviewed the whole situation, 
and took in the chance there was for escape ; 
a chance I did not see, but which he did. Escape 
for the rest of us, however, but not for him. 
He was doomed, in event ; he realised that ; 
perhaps, we all were ; but there was a possibility 
of saving the passengers ; and it was his duty to 
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do re: “come what might” to himself, as he 
said. 

* Do you understand the exceptional bravery 
of this? Napoleon used to say, that very few 
men had four o’clock courage. He meant by 
that, that when men were roused from sleep, 
suddenly, in the grey dawn, by a surprise it took 
some time to get their wits about them; they 
were dazed, they lost their presence of mind. 
Now this was even a more crucial trial. Here 
‘was a train, off its time, not signalled, unex- 
pectedly coming round a corner, not half a mile 
off, and, therefore, at the rate at which both 
trains were going, with but thirty seconds left, 
not merely to determine what to do, if anything 
could be done, but to do it. 

** Nine men out of ten, yes, ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, would have lost?their presence of 
mind. Even most of those who might have re- 
tained it would have sacrificed that thirty 
seconds in weighing the pros and cons of. the 
situation. But Charley not only kept his 
nerves firm, and his intellect cool, but reviewed 
the state of affairs in a moment, and decided 
as instantaneously. 

«Jump back, Jim,’ he cried, addressing his 
attendant, but not even looking around, while 
his voice rose, stern and sharp, over the 
thunder of the two trains. ‘Uncouple me 
from the brake. Quick! It’s the only chance.’ 

“It was the only chance. How had I not 
thought of it? If the locomotive and tender 
could be unfastened from the rest of the train, 
the two former would dash forward, with 
accelerated velocity; would be the first to 
meet the shock of the collision; would act as 
a buffer; and would check, slightly, the speed ; 
and thus, when the rest came into contact, 
would, perhaps, cause but little loss of life, if 
any. It was idas throwing himself into the 
pass, but Leonidas alone, and Leonidas that he 
might save the three hundred. 

“Jim was only an ordinary stoker, but he 
had also been a soldier, where he had learned 
habits of implicit obedience. He said to me, 
afterwards, that he did not stop to think. 

«To tell the truth, colonel,’ were his words, 
*I was too scared to think. But I did as I was 
told, hardly knowing I did it; you saw me, you 
and General Powell, don’t you remember; and 
I uncoupled the brake, just in time ?” 

“I do remember. [ behold it all again, as 
vividly as at that moment. I seem to hear the 
quick, sharp words of command, like nothing so 
much as the crack of a rifle; then I see Jim, 
black and begrimed, leap backwards, tug at the 
coupling ; then the locomotive and tender dart 
ahead, as if shot from a battery; then came a 
wild thud, the crash of iron, and splitting of 
wood, two locomotives leaping up in the air, a 
gush of fire, an explosion that shook the earth.’’ 

The colonel passed his hand across his eyes, 
as if to shut out the sight, drew a deep breath, 
and went on. ‘ 

“In another second, we were upon them. At 
first, I thought that we,’ too, were lost. But 
apart from the fact that the brakes had, at last, 
began to tell, our momentum had been further 
diminished ‘by the detaching of the tender, and 
when we dashed against the mass of ruin, the 
shock was only sufficient to throw us off our feet, 
and crush in the forward part of the brake. 
There had been just time for us to retreat to 
the rear of the compartment before the crash.” 

The colonel resumed, more quietly, after a 
moment : 

“Charley was found, a few feet from the 
tragedy, on a bank, where the force of the 
collision had flung him. He had died instanta- 
neously, the physicians said. Fortunately, he 
was not disfigured, in the face, at least. 

‘«* He was buried at the cemetery, where I went 
to-day. A few of us united to erect a simple 
monument over him, and every year I go there 
and lay a wreath of immortelles upon it.” 

I heard, afterwards, I may say incidentally, 
that the monument had been put up almost 
entirely at the colonel’sexpense. “ A few of us” 

with his modest figure 6f speech, 

“ And the poor girl who was to have married 
him ?” said our hostess, with a sigh. 


** Life was over for her,’”’ answered the colonel. 


‘* Hers was one of those natures that can love but 
once.” 
“It would have been a profanation to have 
loved anyone else, after a hero like that.” 
“Yes!” He was silent fora moment. ‘ But 
she was one who could not live without some 
object in life, so she became a hospital nurse. 
She was one of the first to go abroad with the 
troops, and,” hesitatingly, “one of the first to 
die. She died at Scutari.” 
* Poor, poor thing !”” 
“When the frosts came her friends had her 
laid beside Charley,” said the colonel. “ And this 
ear, I took out, as I shall always, hereafter, 
wo ImMorTsuuEs.” H. RB. 





“GOING HOME.” 





Tene isn’t a day in the year but what one 
can see just such a parting as recently took place 
at a London terminus. 

Man and wife had come down to the train 
which was to bear her to her mother’s. The 
husband had fully persuaded her that her health 
was failing, and that she ought to go home ona 
six weeks’ visit. 

She thought she felt even better than usual, 
but husbands know best about these things, of 
course, 

This wife seemed to have made her prepara- 
tions quickly, and had not yet said what was on 
her mind to say. 

It lacked thirty-five minutes of train-time, 
pre as they sat down in the waiting-room she 
said : 

“Now, Henry, the last time I went away 
oe) ad 

we Just wait. I want to see if that’s our 
train,” interrupts the husband, as he rose from 
his seat. 

Going out, he was absent several minutes. 
When he returned she was ready to say: 

“T wanted to say to you that the neighbours 
are——” 

“Did I give you your ticket?” he suddenly 
inquired. 

She found it in her pocket, restored it, and 
began again. 

“Of course, Henry, I have perfect confidence 
in you, but-——” 

“You remember that you must not change at 
the junction ?” he said, as he looked at his watch. 
*« When you reach there you will hear men yelling 
change trains for this and that place, but you 
sit still.” 

« Haven’t I been the journey four times, and 
don’t I know all the stations? Now, Henry, 
although there will be no one in the house but 
you, I have——” 

“Did you forget that lunch bag?” he said, 
excitedly, as his eyes wandered around and under 
the seat. 

She had it on her lap all the time. 

As soon as she had assured him of its safety 
she said: 

«“ You now come from the office every evening 
at six, and of course, I shall expect-——” 

“That’s our train,” he exclaimed, as he leaped 
up and caught at the bag. 

“Dear me! but I wanted to say to you——” 
she replied, as she followed him out. 

He put her in the train as fast as possible, 
but while arranging the seat she said : 

“ Now, Henry, I am going away for six weeks, 
but I want to say that——” 

“There goes the bell! I shall goon! Let 
me kiss you! Good-bye, dear !” 

And he was out of sight in an instant. 

A man across the platform, who seemed to 
know how matters stood, looked at his watch 
and then called out : 

“It lacks just twenty-two minutes of train 
time.” 

The wife rose up and went to the door, but 
Henry was clear of the station, arid all she could 
do was to give one of her band-boxes a kick and 





mutter: 





“Tll pay him for this—I’ll return unex- 
pectedly !’—Ep.] 





PUNCTUATION IN READING. 





A SELF-SATISFIED young man once went to 
Mr. S—— for lessons. Mr. S—— inquired: 

«You wish to have reading lessons ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

«Are you in the habit of reading aloud ?” 

“Yes, sir. I have recited a great many scenes 
from Corneile and Moliere.” 

“In public?” 

“You, sir.” 

“ Successfully ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

* Please read the fable of ‘The Oak and the 
Reed’ from this volume of La Fontaine.” 

The scholar began: 

“The Oak one day, said to the Reed——” 

“That will do. Sir, you don’t know how to 
read !’” 

“Certainly not, sir,’ replied the scholar, 
somewhat annoyed. “If I did I should not 
come to you for advice. But I don’t see how in 
a single line——” 

** Please read it again.” 

He repeated : 

**« The Oak one day, said to the Reed——’” 

“IT said you didn’t know how to read.” 

« But——” 

But,” said Mr. S——, calmly, “‘do we ever 
join adverbs to substantives instead of verbs. 
Was there ever an oak called ‘One day ?”” 

* Bo 

«Very well. Then why do you read, ‘The 
Oak one day, said to the Reed?’ Say, ‘The 
Oak (comma), one day, said to the Reed.’ ” 

«“ That’s true,” cried the astonished youth. 





KNITTING. 


Tzrms Usep 1n Knittinec.—We have been 
asked, by a new subscriber, for the meaning 
of the abbreviations used in knitting. They are 
as follows: 

To Cast On.—Make a loop in your thread and 
place it on the pin in your left hand, then with 
the right-hand pin knit this stitch ; but instead 
of letting off the first, place the second stitch on 
the same pin with the first. Repeat this until 
the desired number of stitches have been made. 

To Cast Orr.—When the knitting is com- 
pleted, knit two stitches with the left-hand pin, 
pull the first over the second; knit another 
stitch, pull the first over the second ; repeat this 
till only one stitch remains; draw the thread 
through this and fasten off securely. 

To Incrgease.—There are a variety of ways of 
doing this. If one stitch only is to be increased, 
bring the thread between the pins, and knit the 
following stitch ; this will make an open stitch 
or hole in the following row. Ifa close increase 
is to be made, pick up the loop below the next 
stitch to be knitted, knit it. To increase one 
stitch when the row is being seamed, the thread 
will be in front of the pin; pass it round the pin 
to the front again. 

To Dxcreasz.—If one stitch only is to be 
decreased, knit two stitches together as one. If 
two stitches are to be decreased, slip one, knit 
two together, and pass the slipped stitch over 
the two knit together. 

To Fasten On.—Twist the ends of thread 
together, and knit a few stitches with both; or 
a strong weaver’s knot answers the purpose. 

To Prox tp a Stitcu.—With the left-hand 
pin pick up the loop below the next stitch to be 
knitted, knit it, and pass it to the right-hand 

in. 
F A row is to knit the stitches from one end of 
the pin to the other once. 

A rounp is having the stitches on three pins 
to knit with a fourth the stitches off each of these 
three in turn. 

To sLIPp A STITCH is merely to pass a stitch 
from the left-hand pin to the right without 
knitting it. 
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To Sram « Srrtcx.—Insert the pin in the 
stitch to be seamed, with the point towards you, 
pass the thread quite round the pin, take the 
pin with the stitch on it-out.at the back; repeat 
this. 

To Kyrr a Puarr Strrcx.—lInsert the pin in 
the stitch tobe Knitted, with the point from 
you, pass the thread over the pin, and draw it 
through to the front ; repeat: 

To KN«T In B1zs is to knit alternately plain 
and seamed stitches, either two and two or three 
and three, according to the width that the rib is 
required. 





THE FRENCH COMPOSITION... 
(A STORY FOR CHILDREN.) 


—-—_—_—_<»———_—_—_—_ 


Tue pupils of Miss Barker’s school were in a 
great state of excitement. 


A prize was to be given for the best French | 


composition, and it’ seemed to some 6f ‘the girls 
as though that prizé were the only thing worth 
living for on earth. 

It was to bea little gold pin enamelled in Hive 
which could be worn at all times, and which bore 
upon it the words, “‘ For French Composition,” 
so that everyone-who saw it would know why it 
was worm 

The most backward girls in the class resolved 
to try forthe prize ; but there were many who 
knew quite well that they could not have much 
h »p* o of getting it. 

Three girls only felt almost certain of being 
victorious. 

They were Amy Moss, Lilly Hunt, and Bessie 
Mellish. 

They knew themselves to be the best French 
scholars in the class. 

The prize was to be given on the last day of 
school before the summer vacation, and through 
all the warm June weather the girls worked 
hard. 

The compositions‘of Amy Moss, Lilly Hunt, 
and Bessie Mellish were all well written; but 
Bessie’s was by far the best. No one had seen it 
but her mother. 

No one was to-see or hear it until theeventful 
day which was to decide its fate. 

Amy Moss had written cerefully ; but the pro- | 


| glanced about her in a terrified manner and crept 





duction was stiff and formal. Lilly Hunt’s work | 
was bright, but she had made two or three mis: | 


takes. 

Bessie Mellish, on ‘the contrary, had. written 
something that was worth reading. She had: ex- 
pressed herself well, and had made no mistakes 


whatever. 

Amy Moss, for her part, felt.quitesure of suc- 
cess ; Lilly Hunt felt that she might well be the 
successful one. 

Amy had read her work to her, and she had 
thought it not:as nice as her own. Tirenshe had 
read hers to: Amy, and Amy had detected the 
mistakes, and had been careful not tosay any- 
thing about them to Lilly. 

«If Bessie’s is no better,”” she said to herself, 
**there’s no fear of mine.” And soonthe after- 
noon before the prize was to be given out ‘she 
proposed to Lilly that they shouid go over to 
Bessie’s house and see if she would show them 
hers. ‘* And we wili let her see ours,” said Amy, 
“so it will all be fun.” And Lilly agreeing t.ey 
put on their hats and went-over to Bessie’s. 

When they opened the gate of Bessie’s. garden 
they saw a little bench under a tree, and upon 
it lay a portefolio. 

No one was in sight, 

Amy sat down upon the bench and picked up 
the portefolioand opened it. 


«I declare, here’s Bessie’s composition,” she | 


said. “I’m going to read it.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t until she said so,” 
Lilly. 

But she was alweys led by Amy. And in a 
moment more the two heads were together over 
the composition. As they read, Amy’s face 
fiushed, apd she began to fee) both angry and 
frightened, 

And as they folded the neat sheets again Lilly 
cried outs 


cried 


“Oh! Amy, she'll get the prize. That’s ever 
so much better than either yours or mine. It’s 
like a piece out of a book,” 

ss ny don’t think Miss. Barker will think that,” 


“Come, I don’t want to atay.. No- 


aa about seeing Bessie.” 

She put age : 
and hurried :to the; gate. ° 

The two girls walked a few steps together. | pri 
Then Amy cried out suddenly; 

* Qh, I’ve 
must go back. for it. here, Lally, until I 
come,” amd Amy ran backs to. the garden. But it 
was not to find her handkerchief, which she 
not dropped. 

When she avas-onee--within-the paling she 


up to the portefolio. 

Then she opened it, took out the composition, 
and lifting a large stone, stuffed the paper 
beneath it. 

Then Amy took her handkerchief out of her 
pocket and ran back to Lilly. 

“I shall get.the prize,’ ’ shesaid toherself: “I 
shall get the prize now.” 

The girls parted at Amy’s door; but; though 
Amy felt sure of the prize now, she had never 
been so miserable in her life. 

Whatdreadful dreams, sheyhad that night. She 
awakened with her.cheeks red with fever. Yet 
it seemed to her as though the prize must make 
her happy. 

Meanwhile; Bessie Mellish, who. had been upon 
an errand for her mother, returned and ran out 
into the garden. 

She found the stool with the portefolio upon it 
as she had left it, and she took from her poeket 
the little rings and the blue ribbon with which 
she intended to fasten and tie the composition; 
but as she unclasped the. covers of the portefolio 
she saw thatit was.empty 

« Can it have slipped out ?” she thought. She 
hunted everywhere—in the house and out of it. 
Her heart beat: her head ached ; tears ran down 
her cheeks. . At last she rushed into the parlour, 
where her mother sat, and sobbed out, “My | « 
composition isgone,” and fell down upon the 
floor in a terrible convulsion. 

The:dector was sent for, and all night long 

watchers sat beside what they feared would be 
| Bessie’ s death-bed. 

School assembled inthe morning ; teachers and 
scholars were in their.best ; parents and friends 
were present; the compositions lay in a. snowy 
heap, dotted with bright ribbons in a basket 
upon the desk, but the girls looked around in 
vain for Bessie Mellish. 

Miss Barker delayed the reading ef the com- 
positions for some time, but at last it seemed 
certain that. she was not. eoming,.and the read- 
ing commenced. The judges listened gravely 
and when all were read,‘the French teacher, 
Monsieur K——-, arose and declared that written 
by Mademoiselle Amy Moss to be worthy of the 
first prize. 

Miss Barker received the announcement with 
a smile, and had just taken the pin in her hand 
when a.door. behmd the platform .opened, and 
Bessie’s grandmother, old Mrs. Mellish, entered. 
Her eyes were swollen with weeping: and her 
hands trembled very much. Miss Barker imme- 
diately offered her a chair, and the old lady 
begun to speak. 

All were'so silent that every word she uttered 
was audible. 

“TI know I am interrupting you,” she ‘said, 
“ but Bessie made me come. The:child is dying, 
and she wanted you to know that she wrote her 
composition and that it was lost or stolen last 
evening. The doctorsays she might, have been 
sick anyhow after all that study in hot weather, 
but the loss of the composition has nearly 
killed her. If it could be found she might get 
better, I think, ‘but there’s no hope of that.” 

The old lady began to cry, and everyone heard 
a little scream. 

Amy Moss uttered it as she rushed out of the 
door. 

Bare-headed, inher white dress, she flew along 
the street to Bessie’s home—which was very 
near by, entered the garden, lifted the stone 


sition back in the portefolio | 





under which she had placed the composition, 


and found it—soiled and crushed, but. entire. 
Then she sped.back tothe sechool-house. Old 
Mrs. Mellish had .gone, but all else. was as she 
had left.it, and all eyes followed her as.she ran 
up the aisle. 

« Don’t.speak tome, Miss Barker” she aid. 
* Don't-ask me anything yet. .This is Bessie’s 
| sompoetsion., Read it before you’. give . the 


fee Then ‘shesank down upon her seat and hid her 
dropped i iain 5 rasgaares I | face in her hands. 


It was with ateembling vojoe that Miss Barker 
read the paper through ; but at iteend there was 
no doubt m any. mind that the prize belonged to 
Bessie Mellish. 

« And wheredidshe find it stlaat, poor child ” 
asked Miss Barker. 

The awful moment has come. Amy wonfiered 
whether she should live through it, but she an- 
swered bravdly « 

“T found it. Tdmnew where it was. I hid it 
becanseit was better than mine.” ’ 

** But ‘you ‘have repented, Amy,” said Miss 
Barker, “and God will forgive you. I shall take 
the prize. to Bessieat-onte.” . 

Little Bessie lay in bed, grandma ‘and mamma 
beside. her,..when the door opened and. Miss 
Barker entered the room. With her came Amy 
Moss, hiding her face as well as she could from 
alleyes. , 

“ Bessie,” -said Miss Barker, “can you bear 

news'?” 

There ésn't any,’ sighed Bessie; ““my com- 
position is;lost.” 

*« But lost-things may be found,” said Miss 
Bessie.‘ Bessie, your \composition. has been 
found. dt has om read, You have won the 
prize, and I have brought it to you.” 

A gleam of joy spread over the pale little 
face. 

«Ob, that is too good to be true,” said she. 

Then. Miss Barker laid the soiled paper in her 
hand, and pinned the glittering prize on tne front 
of her white gown. 

« Oh! thank you, lam.so glad!’ said Bessie. 

‘Who found it? Where was it? If I had died 
before I knew, I should have been so sorry. 
Now——” 

«Qh, Bessie,” sobbed Amy, “if youdieI have 
killed you ! « Ehid the composition under the big 
stone inthe garden. I wish they would put me 
in prison ?” 

“But you owned up, Amy, and I’ve got the 
prize,” said Bessie. “Come and kiss me.” 

And ‘Bessie did not die ; and whemshe returned 
to school she. made Amy her particular friend, 
and said to everyone who spoke against her : 

«We ought ‘not'to remember it, she was so 
sorry, and she did: her best to makeup); and you 
know we ‘all need eat be every day.” a 








FACETIZ. 





DOUBLE DOSE DISGUISED. 


A pomustio one morning took the following 
prescription to a chemist in the immediate 
neighbourhood : 

“ Please give the bearer a double dose of castor 
oil with taste disguised.” 

Handing it ‘to the chemist, she sat down to 
await the preparation, but was agreeably ‘sur- 

ised to be soon asked if she would like a bottle 
of lemonade. 

Having had it, she resumed ‘her seat, and 
waited for about fifteen niinutes. 

She then ventured to’ remark she was “afraid 
the folks would be ready'for bredkfast” if she 
did not go soon. 

“Well,” ‘said the chemist, “what are you 
waiting for?” 

“Why, for that “prescription.” 

“Why, I gave it to you in that bottle of 
lemonade.” 

“Oh, lor’ !” was the reply ; “it was not for 
me. "Twas for master.” 


A TICKLER FOR A STICKLER. 
' Youre Trummuzs (who is always so naxious 
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to do the “right” thing) : “ By Jove! here are 
those nice girls I met at George’s last night for 
the first time. Now, ought I to take off my hat, 
or shake hands, or both; and if the latter, which 
first ?” +Faun. 


ACTUAL OCCURRENCE IN A TRAM, 


Srryuisu lady, holding a lap, dog, is .about.to 
leave the tram. 

Dog manifests impatience. Lady says, in her 
sweetest tones : 

“ Wait, darling, till mamma pute on her 
glove.” 

The passengers roar with laughter. 

WisrorTunks never comé singly. A man lost 
his barn by fire last winter... Some two or three 
months later his horse was so injured that it had 
to be Killed. Soon after he lost a hundred 
pounds’ worth of corn bya storm which up- 
roofed the: shed where it was stored, and now 
his wife's motherhas ‘come to ‘stay with him !” 


A ftrentry young lord, whose conquests inthe 
female line were numberless, was married last 
week. Shortly after the event he met an old 
friend, a well-known countess, who remarked : 
“ Well, I hope you willnow mend.” Madame,” 
he replied, “you may depend upon it, this is my 
last folly.” 

EVENING DRESS. 
Wuew dressed for the evening the girls 
now-a-days 
Scarte an atom of dress on. them 


leave ; 
Nor blame them, for what is an evening 
dress 
But a dress that is suited to Eve ? 
HAPPY EXCUSE. 


Wire: “Provoking, isn’t it, @é¢ar? Here’s 





‘the coachman insisting on his last ‘month’s 


wages.” 
Hussanp: “Oh, really I can’t pay him to- | 
day. You must put him off—make some excuse 
—say anything you like. Say I’m gone out for a 
drive.” —Funry Folks. 
Artiriciat Legs and the Railway Companies 
—A ¢entleman acivertises for a partner to assist 
him “in making artificial limbs for the G.N., 
8.L., and G.W. Railways.” It would be imterest- 
ing to persons not travelling much by rail to 
know how many legs the .5.H. .can .take per 
annum, what is the number of arms the @.N,'| 
requires, and how ‘hany ¢ross of éyes and noses 
the G,W. can do with. Jtis suggested that a 
L.C. and D. director might like to put his son | 
in the business. ‘Pa could make it profitable, | 
especially during the excursion season. 





WANTON. MISCHIEF. 
Last Sunday a number of young men pulled 
up the Thames! —Fun. 
“STEADY AWHILE.” 


Curate: * Good morning, Cutley; I hopeyou 
are géttinge on better now ? 2”? 





Arrisan: “Yes, master, thankee. I. am: 
saving up.” 
Curate: “I amiglad to hear that. How much 


have you-saved ?”’ 

Artisan: “Ihave got,a penny, master, and 
Iam saving it till I get another;then I am 
going to havea pint.” —Fun. 

ONE FOR GOUGH. 


SomrBopy wants to know when a teetotal 
drink is most disgraceful, and he says the answer 
is, when it’s drunk. —Judy. 

AT A RENT DINNER. 


Farmer Beans (to her ladyship, who has 
asked him.'to have another hejp): ‘* Well, 
thankee kindly, I’m very sorry, but ‘on ty soul, 
my lady, I can’t oblige ye.” —Judy. 

A Forp the Zulus Got Over Easily—Chelms- 
ford. —Fuonny Folks. 


Aran evening party a lady was called upon 
for a song, and began: “I strike again my tune- 
ful lyre.” Her husband was seen to start htr- 
riedly from. the room, remarking, “ Not if I 
know it, she won't.” 


“Tuts is the maiden all forlorn,” who often 
wished she had never been born, and turned up 
her nose in petulant scorn at the girl who last 
season’s hat had worn. 

As they passed a gentleman whose optics were 
terribly on the bias, little Dot murmured: ‘“ Ma, 
he’s got one eye that don’t go.” 

“ Drive in poverty,” said a modetu: moralist, 
ig nothing; itis living in poverty that comes, 
hard.on: a fellow.” 


Aw affecting occasion. “ There is not a dry 
eye. in. the room,” said Johnny, “when the 
superintendent told us that some of us might be 
taken dway that very night, and we saw the 
sexton dragging out Sam Jenkins for putting 
cayenne pepper on the stove.” 

“Dow’t stand there loafing,” said the master 
of @ grammat school to three studénts ‘standing 
where they shouldn’t. “ We’re, not loafing,” 
said one of them; “there are only three of us, 
and it takes ’leven to make a loaf.” 


ooo: 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 





I am looking forward, mother, to the happy 
day in store, 
If the wind and weather’s kind to a poor 
sailor lad at sea, 
And the stotmy billows lighten and the 
wind from off the shore 
Freshéns like my beatimg heart at the 
thought of home and thee; 
When our sails shall spread aloft like the 
wings of some great bird, 
And our old ship speed on gaily on her 
welcome journey back— 
When the singing of the happy tars at 
evening close is heard, 
And the bright stars shine above us on 
our track. 


The bustle is all over and the last warp 
cast adrift, : 
And with a cheer we’re once more on our 
way, 


and that a gracefulness of the manners is much 
more engaging than that of their persons ; that 
meekness and modesty are*the true and lasting 
ornaments. These are the: only charms that 
render wives amiable, and gives them the best 
title to our respect. 

THERE are strings in the harp of every life, 
which, though covered with dust, give out music 
whey. the wings.of truth stir the earth. 


EEEE———— 


STATISTICS. 





Tre Coa, Supriy or Lonnox.—During the 
past year the quantity of eoal brought: into 
London has been over 8,792,200 tons—-above 
5,594,000 tons being brought in by railway, 
3,196,000 tons by sea, and some 2,900 tons by 
canal. Of the railwalys,'the Midland supplies 
the Metropolis with the largest’ quantity, 
1,731,000 tons; the London and North Westean 
following with 1,269,000 tons, the Great Western 
with 984,000tons, and the Great Northern with 
926,000 tons. The Great Eastern bringsin about 
612,000 tons; but the contributions. of other 
railways are comparatively unimportant. Out of 
3,000,000 tons brought in by sea, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne sent 1,657,013 tons in 1,938 vessels; 
Sunderland, 889.410 tons in 1,236 vessels; 
Hartlepool and West Hartlepool, 823,733 tons in 
946 vessels; and the little port of Seaham, 
197,200 tons in 378 vessels. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur Albert and Battersea Bridges, and also 
Chelsea Bridge, will be thrown open to the 
public, free of toll, in a week or two. The sum 
agreed to be paid for the Albert and Battersea 
Bridges by the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
£170,000. 

Tux booty taken by the Zulus.at Tsandula was 
valued in all at:not less than a quarter of a 
million of money. 

Tan Dukeand Duchess of Connaught have re- 





But the treeze is scatcely blowing and we 
.must make a shift 
To tack about and carry little sail to-day ; 
That the breeze will grow and freshen is 
your sailor-boy’s first prayer 
As he prays for you, dear mother, when 
his nightly watch is o’er, 
That our skipper will crowd sail—every inch 
that he can spare ; 
Kind fate, land me in your loving arms 
once more. 


And may every jolly sailor that’s away 
from home at.sea 
Have the watehfuleye above him at all 
times in his wake ; 
Soon be joined to friends and dear.ones the 
same as you and me— 
Of home greetings and its joys again 


artake. 
So here’s luck to the old ship on this her 
homeward trip, 
May she prove herself as ever so good and 
staunch and true; 
Already I.in fancy feel the kisses on my 


Ps . 
And am once more with the loved ones 
and you. 0. P. 








GEMS. 


-\Kzzp asmileon your face, says a philosophical 
editor. Smiles breed dimples, which «re far 
more essential than ten-guinea vest chains. It 
is dangerous to sleep in the same town wth the 
proprietor ina perpetual frown. Dor’s walk 
about as dismal as a sick undertaker, or as if 
you ‘were going to your own funeral. 

Wowtw should’all understand that no beauty 





has any charms but'the inward one of the wind, 


+ ] 


linquished the idea of going to the Italian lakes, 
land will join the Prince of Wales’s yacht, 
| « Osborne,” at Marseilles and proceed to Cadiz 
on.a visit to Andalusia, to spend the Holy Week 
| and visit the fair in Seville: ‘They will travel 
| incornito. 

Hur Masrsty has been graciously pleased to 
give directions for the issue of a Royal Commis- 
sion, of which his Roval, Highness the Prince of 
Wales has consented to be ‘the executive presi- 
dent, in furtherance of the International Ex- 
hibitions about to be held in Sydney during the 
autumn of this year, and.in Melbourne in 
1880. 

Tr is said that the deficit in the Paris Ex- 
hibition accounts is more likely to be forty-five 
million than twenty-five million franes. 

A New Haven wife has petitioned for separa- 
tion, on the strong and satisfactory ground that 
her husband “hasn't got/any style about him.” 

His Royal Highness. the Prince of Wales bas 
consented to preside at a festival dinner in aid 
of the funds of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent As- 
sociation, 15, Soho, Square, to be held at Willis’s 
Booms, King Street, St. James’s, on Monday, 
May 5: 

Mr. SrepHen Massretrt, the American 
humorist, ‘who ‘has given'the delightful enter- 
tainments at the Steinway Hall, has taken the 
lecture room at. the Egyptian Hall, so that the 
public may have further opportunities of listen- 
ing to his attractive and amusing recitals. 

Maw look forward ‘to rest, toa life of ease, 
which to them means cessation from toil and 
from the care of business. It is not work; 
it is over-exertion, it. is ambition and desire after 
gain that brings worn and weary feelings. All 
we possess we possess,in life; the sooner we get 
through with life the gooner we relinquish our 
possessions. The faster 4 man lives the quicker 
he reaches the end of life. 
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Darsr, Toxrp, and Vio.Er, three friends, would like to Auicr and Ciara, two friends, would like to correspond 
CONTENTS, correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. | with two young men. Alice is twenty, dark, fond of 
All are eighteen, of pets Sagectinns. hhelghi, devi home os children. is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
Gtovannl, thirty, brown heir, medium height, loving, sition. 
would like to sorsepoal with a spinster about twenty-| ~G.G.and D. P., two friends, wonld like to correspond 
Page. Page. | eight. with two young ladies with a view to matrimony between 
Fout, Harr, and Low, three seamen in the Royal Navy, | twenty and twenty-three. G. G. is twenty-one, medium 

LoxpJasrrn’s SECRET ; MISCRLLANROUS we o 599) would like to correspond with three young ladies. Full | neight, dark hair and eyes, fond of home and children. 
on, BErtwrew Conresrompence .. 600 is tall, fair, ofa loving disposition. Half is of medium | D. P. is twenty-five, dark hair, hazel eyes, dark, medium 
Panacs amp Prison 577 height, fair, fond of children. Low is dark, of medium | height. 

wee vee vee ove SB} ap ana height, fond of music and dancing. Mriug, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, tall, would 
apr Smoxxes oF TxuEscopr, forty-eight, dark, would like to correspond | like to correspond with a young man about twenty-five, 
Reema .. ... ... 580) Crntstive’s Reveror; witha lady about thirty, who must be thoroughly domes- | blue eyes, 
Peaxsx Bexrean's on, O’Hana’s Wirz, ticated. Ricwarp and Rost, two friends, would like to corre- 
i Lovs at 581 commenced im... ... 816/ Annie and Lrzzre, two friends, would like to corre- ; ood with two young ladies ve a Oy mente 
Donne ove ; spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. is twenty-one, in a ion, fair. in 
ease ov Is- 584 oe 7 R > "s Annie is twenty-one, dark hair and eres. fond ot! home is twenty, tall, handsome, an officer in the merchant ser- 
MTB woe one ane 'REASO: children. twenty, tall, wn hair e ice. ; 

Pureox> wirn “Prez 585 | {REASONs Commenced 4 | fond of home. ¢ Toe | Constance, eighteen, medinm height," g604.lodking, 

Caousris7’s Exvencr ; ser Mp Mrttr and Mar, two friends, would like to correspond would like to with a tall gentleman about 
on, O'Hapa’s Wir 599/ Frivcxp with FIRe with two young gentlemen. Milly is twenty-one, brown | twenty-one. 

A Russias Hero ; or, com: w+ + 821) hair and eyes, domesticated, of a loving disposition.| 3. A. and B. B., two friends, would ‘like to corresvond 
Manko TuEs’s Frask Berrran’s May is twenty, fair, biue eyes, fond of home, of a loving | with two young ladies wita a view to matrimony. RB. A. 
Temasos .. - .. 593 / Wire; on, LOVE aT disposition. is twenty-three, medium. height. B. B. is twenty, tall. 

Kip Giovrs . ;; 595) Piner SiguT, com YACINTH and Lity or THE VALLEY, two friends, wish ts must be fond of music and dancing, good- 

‘Two Bs” 596 in... «we «. 826] to correspond with two young men sbont twenty-five. | looking. ‘ , 

PaceMm.. .. .. «. 598 Hyacinth is twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes. of| L. W., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 

Gxms .. . .. .. 599 | LonpJasren’sSrcret; the Valley is eighteen, fond of home. height, wishes to correspond with a young man about, 

Sravisrics ... ... ... 599 oR, BETWEEN twenty-one, dark. 

Hovszrxoipn = TERa- PALACE AND PRISON, Lizz1z EvE.rn, seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, 
suena... .. ... ... 599] com GB occ 000 AN OPEN WINDOW. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


raxtire nenres the addresses of CO: dents 
must apply to the Editor, enclosing full nameand address 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

““vowas.—1. No. 2. Certainly, 

Onrias.—Tiere is harm in a girl flirting in the street, 
and it would be exceedingly irdecorous for her to make 
any acquaintances by such means. A girl who has been 
so unfortunate as to make the acquaintance of a man in 
that way should at once discontinue it, and should not 
accept an invitation of any kind from him. 

Xxyvorvos.—l. Certainly not. 2. Yes, and we believe 
the same law obtains in the three kingdoms. 

H. G.—For pimples, eat sparingly, keep the bowels 
regular, and take daily qutdoorexercise. A little aperient 
medicine, such as cream of tartar, sulphur, or effer- 
— citrate of magnesia, might also be beneficially 

en 


P. M. C.—Ice cream: The ingredients commonly used 
are: Cream one pint, sugar four ounces; or cream One 
pint, milk one pint, white sugar eight ounces. Put your 
tim with the materials in a bucket containing ice and 
half its weight in common salt. Move it about until the 
cream has solidified. 

Exmternanr.—Tasmania or New Zealand would suit 
anyone suffering from chronic bronchitis. 

Auscs.—The safest thing to use to darken the hair is a 
lead comb. 

G. W.—Harness composition: Put into a glazed pipkin 
two ounces black resin; place on a gentle ; when 
melted add three ounces of beeswax. When this is 
melted take it off the fire, and add half an ounce fine 
Inmpbdia--k and balf a drachm Prussian blue in fine pow- 
der. Stir so as to be perfectly mixed, and add sufficient 
ee of turpentine to form a thin paste; let it cool. 

© use it, apply with a piece of linen rag over the harness 
and brash with a soft brush. 

ApviszR.—On the subject of advice, our correspondents 
ane ba by cage ow, one ae it ona quite 
im: i opt eir stions, yet they ma; 
be nssabed We seapesb them all, de died 

D. B. H.—Much saving of time and much economy 

x are the result of the use of Judson’s Dyes, 
and the simplicity and the lucidity of the instructions 
appended to each bottle, price 6d., render, with ordinary 
care, failure im eo 
Leoralist.—1. Make the lady to whom you are now en- 
prea fully acquainted with your history. 2. Stop all 

inking. Of course, we regard the radical cure for this 
and similar vices as found in a real, practical religious 
life, in whieh natural resolve is sustained by strength 
drawn from other than natural resources ; but in any way 
you ean seek the only safety for you in a life of total 
abstinence. 
Unxwa.—Cold salt and water will be found a good 
lotion for your purpose. 

Marre L.—No charge is made for answering the ques- 
tions of our correspondents. No harm cancome from the 
conduct yon seem to have aljopted. It may bea little 
ernel towards the young gentlemen of your neighbour- 
hood, bat they must bear it as besc they may. It would 
be a good plan far you to make a confidant of your father 
im all snuck matters, even if he does let you have yourown 
way. A loving father is always a safe counsellor for his 


Louis L.—We have % respect even for the preju- 
dices of a mother, oul es believe in being straightfor- 
ward. Deal m perfect frankness with the young lady’s 
mother, and if im other respects the marriage is a suit- 
able one, she will hardly insist in opposing it because you 
are second cousins. You are both so young that you can 
afford to wait for a while. 

Rk. P. G.—In making a present much depends upon the 
means and cir t of the recipient. The wisest 
‘way im which to decide on a gift of true affection is to 
take qnict and unobserved note of what is wanting in the 
stores of the recipient—what is in the line of her tastes 
ond can be given without indelicacy. A book is hardly 
ever out of place. A ring is usually welcomed by a lady. 
Se isa brooch, a bracelet, or anything of that Kind. tt 
she does not possess a writing-case u gift of one is fitting 
im itself, and may be a kindly hint to write you often. 
A gift should surgest the donor’s thoughtfulness for the 

, a knowledge of the tastes, of the receiver. 








Ovrt in the midnight darkness, 
Out in the pitiless sleet, 

Hungry and cold, a pilgrim old 
Was wandering the city street. 

Darkly the shadows before him 
Fell, like a curtain vast ; 

And a heavy pall hung over all 
His memories of the past. 


There had been joy and sunshine 
Even forshim ; but the glow 

Had changed till it grew to a sicklier hue, 
And faded out long ago. 

And now there was nought but sorrow, 
Blight in the _ of gloom, 

With not a ra; m a brighter day 
To lighten the depth of gloom. 


When, just as he turned a corner, 
A suddenly lifted shade, 

Like a cloud withdrawn at early dawn, 
A radiant orb displayed, 

That sent a message of gladness 
Far out on the murky street, 

And its glory shone on the lonely one 
Who battled with storm and sleet, 


He looked in the pleasant parlour, 
So cheerful with homely joys ; 
Enchained with the power of the children’s 


hoar, 
He gazed on their pretty toys ; 
He couid hear their happy voices, 
Their innocent songs of glee, 
And with them at play, with heart as gay, 
A child once again is he, 


The light from that open window 
To the desolate heart streamed in, 
With joy and peace, and power to release 
From the slavery of sin, 
Until the wayworn pilgrim 
A penitent soul appears, 
And the life of hope illumines the slope 
Of the downward march of years. 


Then out of the homes of gladness 
And light let the sunshine stream, 
That the heart of woe with joy may glow 
At sight of the friendly beam ; 
For it may be an open window 
To many a wretch has given 
New lease of life—release from strive, 


And help on the way to Heaven. J.P. 


L. D., eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Resvondents must be 
chene seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, domesticated, 

rk. 

Crare J., twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. 

James L. B., twenty-two, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
loving, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty, good-looking, 
medium height, fond of home. 

B. C. and A. P., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. B. C. 
is twenty-four, nbandsome, dark. A. P. is good-tempered, 
fair. biue eyes. 

A.D. and H. T., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. A. D. is twenty-four, good-tempered, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. H. T. is twenty, 
fair, medium height. 

J. W., twenty, dark, of a loving disposition, domesti- 
eated, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
— with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 


“oo MasTHRAD,@ seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to corresvond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. He is twenty-five. Respondent must be 
about his own age, loving. 

Lizziz, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty-one, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. 





fond of home, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 
P. P., twenty, dark, medium hei¢ht, would like to 
—nen + goed a@ young lady about the same age, fond 
Hewnierra, twenty, fair, suburn hair, grey eyes, good- 
looking, fond of home, and of a loving disposition, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 


same age. 

B. age dark, thoroughly domesticated, tall, 

fond of home; light hair, hazel eyes, would like to corre- 
ith a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

Ross, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
good-looking, medium height, dark, woulda like to corre- 
spond with a young gentieman- Respondent must be 
| ~~ gm of home and children, dark, good- 

ooking. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Witu1am is responded to by—Nora, nineteen, tall, 
leh onriy hair, dark eyes, domesticated, and fond of 
chi “ 


F. C. by—Eda, fair, grey eyes, loving, fond of home and 


. K. 
by—H. E. D., thirty-three, dark hair, blue 
eyes, medium height. 
NEE by—J. C., thirty-three, light hair, blue eyes, 


tall. 

J. R. M. by—S. M., call, fair, thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of music and dancing. 

J.S. by—C. G., nineteen, dark hair, tall, good-tem- 
pered, fond of home. 

L. W. by—Charley, dark hair and eyes. 

G. D. by—A. T. 

Anyiz by—Charley, twenty, good-looking, tall, and 


ving. 

A roan by—Robert, medium height, dark, and fond of 
children. 

Liy by—J. RB. W., twenty-three, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

A.C. A. by—M. E. C., seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes. 

T. D. by—Joseph, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
fond of music, good-looking. 

V. P. by—Alicia, twenty. 

Marr by—Theophilus, twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Emttr by—Dick, light brown hair, hazel eyes. 
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